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Uring the ſtay of two years, 1 
made in France, the ſight of 
its towns. was not the only 
object of my curioſity: the Genius of 
the Nation, and its principles of go- 
vernment with regard to Commerce, 
and to the other ſprings of the Power 
of States, were ſometimes the ſubject 
of my Conſideration. On my return 
to England, the ſame objects attracted 
my attention, and have procured in 
ſome reſpects a ſatisfactory compari- 
ſon: J offer theſe remarks to my Coun- 
try, if they can be of any uſe to it. 
| A 2 
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he ſame time 
without offence, , 


F ho inſpi 
f rrovelling, and of 

: and 1 pay him 
thereof, vith : 


in E following Work 2 * 
liſhed in the original F reach,r 
bad, in that; country, the great- 
elt ſucceſs, that could. be. In leſs than ai 
fortnight - the _ firſt edition was run off, 
There has been ſince a ſecond, the few; 
additions in which are comprehended in 
this tranſlation. The engliſh turns of ſtyle 
in the original, and the hunnor Which: runs, 
through it, made it, at the firſt; on the 
faith of the title page, be taken for a tran- | 
lation. It is, however, now. certainly 
known to be the production of a young: 
gentleman, who has an employ at the 
court of Verſailles, who travelled 3 | 
two years ago, into the different provinces - 
of England, and even into Scotland; in 
- the ork 'of which, he made-it his-buſt- 
neſs to pry narrowly into the ſtate of our 
commerce, eſpecially into our public funds, 


and other objects of Pellcy, Govern- 
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ment. On his return to France, he pub- 
liſhed the reſult of his obſervations, under 
the fictitious name of Sir Jon NTcKOLLs, * 


It will not be hard for the engliſh reader 
to give a candid allowance for the work 
being written by a foreigner, nor will he 
lump conclufions againſt the whole, for a 
few errors, and imperfections of fome 
parts, inevitable to him on ſuch a ſubject. 

or the reſt, in this ſummary view, he 

has prefented of the comparative Advan- 
tages, and Diſadvantages: of the Britiſh, 
and French Nation, and of the important 
points on which they turn, the fpirit in 
which he writes, plainly enough points 
out his drift of inſtructing his own nation, 
by an oblique inſinuation of truths, the di- 
rect conveyance ef which might have made 
them leſs reliſhed, and even not quite fafe 
p for himſelf, Pi . oy h a 7. 19 * . 
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nts WORK. 


DyanTAGrs of France with re- 
to Commerce; and to other 
means of increaſing the power and wealth 
of a State, comprized in eight ſections, 
page 1 to 10 

- DiSADVANTAGES of France with reſpect 
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to Commerce, and to other means of 


encreafing the power and wealth of a 
State | — _— Pe I1 
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Hh The natural at produRtion of France. 


| HE principal ones in which its 
trade conſiſts, are wines, brandys, 
- filks, flax, hemp, oils, &c. I lay 
nothing of corn, though it yields a great 
deal, becauſe as the French are great bread -- 


_ eaters, their large conſumption. of. grain 
leaves little for exportation. Beſides, their 


climate is ſubje& to ou We and 4 
their harveſts often fail. | 


II. i: Fay ſaborfniation; docility, Trey ſo- 


* 
1 


briety of the common people. 


 Drunkenneſs and 3 are not in | | 
ST” 7M ranee, 


hy. 


— 


2 1 on the Alﬀviatages' 


F rance, as with * us, a predominant. and 


favorite vice, that takes them off their la- 


bour: a double advantage this to the 
State; there is a greater quantity of work 
done, and the manufacture is che leſs ex- 
penſive. F 


i III. The goodneſs of the roads; the num- 


ber of rivers and navigable canals, with 


which France is interſected. 


The convenience of communication, the 


1 faciliry! of carriage for the natural produc- 
tions, and manufactures to the ſea, are two 
öbjects of great importance for a king- 


dom of ſo vaſt an extent as that of France: 


Its principal rivers the Sein, 'the Loire, 
the Garonne, the Rhone, with the others 
that run into them, are an advantage it 
owes to Nature. Its induſtry has added to 
it navigable canals admirable for the- im- 
menſity of the work, and for the profits 


the Commerce Senden from them. Such is 


the canal of Languedoc, by means of 
which Riquet eſtabliſhed a commodious 


communication between Bourdeaux and 


Marſeilles, that is to ſay, between the 


Ocean and. the Mediterranean : ſuch the | 


canals | 


= Has. . — the . muſt carry 
in his mind, that the author ſpeaks in the a/umed 
charater of an n Engliſiman, 
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canals of C Orleans and Briare between the 
not to mention other canals, and projects 


ing of which into execution will have re- 
ſpectiyely their uſe, and advantage. 

The high roads with which this King · 
dom : is interſected - throughout its whole 
extent, are remarkable for their breadth, 


good order in which they are kept. 
They are laid down in a ſtreight line, 


as much as the ground will permit: their 
conſtruction and reparation are at the charge 


of the provinces through which they run. 


IV. The wiſe inſtitution of a Council of 
"Te compoſed of different members, 
to whom the adminiſtration of Com- 

merce, internal and ae is en 
truſted. 


| This S it is I gp * che 
25 manufactures of the kingdom, .and pro- 
: cures to them thoſe encouragements, Eo 
liberty, and thoſe immunities, which gave 
birth to them, and preſerves them, It + 
rects the mutual commerce between France 


vantage. Well-informed of the ſtate of 
eas national trade, by a compariſon of the 
22 5 'B 2 


i 


countries watered by the Seine and Loire; 


for rendering rivers navigable, the carry- 


the ſolidity of their conſtruction, and the 


and its colonies to their beſt common ad- 


anner 


and Diſadvantages of France, &c. _ | 


By 


annual imports, and exports, it obſerves 
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the branches of it which want protection. 
From this knowledge it is that they go- 
vern opportunely their ſollicitations to fo- 
reign Powers for new Advantages; that 
they defend thoſe which they poſſeſs, or 
"wm of thoſe which preſent themſelves. 
It is on the repreſentations from this Board 
that thoſe Treaties of Commerce are pro- 
jected which commonly accompany” Trea- 
ties of Peace; for Commerce is the moſt 
effectual remedy for War, as it is often the 
occaſion of it, In ſhort, this Council is 


aà center of union for Trade the Marine, 


and the Revenue; to furniſh one -another 


* reciprocal and mand occaſional bn 


ANCE, 


V. The great es of the F ie Colo- | 
nies addicted to the cultivation of Sugars. , 


The iſlands of Domingo, and Martinico, 
have a great ſuperiority over our wind- 
ward iſlands. Witneſs the price of the 
Engliſh ſugars, higher than thoſe of France 
20, 30, and ſometimes from 40 to yo a 
Cent. quality for quality. 

The difference of the ſoil, and of the 
expence cultivation, is doubtleſs! the - 
reaſon of it; our — comparatively 
2 Malo, and worn e craves ma- 


| 7408} 754] | | | nure ; 


tenth part of what En 


1 
9 = 


and Aſad vant: s of France, &c. 5 


nure; our plantat 8 of ſugar canes in 
plains without ſhelte are liable to be burn 
up in dry ſummers. The French iſlands, 
eſpecially Martinieo, have the advantage 
of a richer and dee: ſoil, interſperſed 
with hills, and zivulets, + h give a treſh- 
neſs and a ſhelter favors, to reculters 3 
beſides France not eonſuw in ſugars the 


des, lends to 
the foreign market a i ity which is 
conſiderable. 
Indigo is not with leſs ſucceſs cultivated 
in them. The cuſtom on the import of it 
had formerly difeouraged the cultivation o 
it in our HMlands, neither has it been re- 
ſtored, though the cuſtom was not only 
aboliſhed, but even a bounty granted of 
ſix-pence a pound on the indigo of our 
cColonies imported into England. The 
French indigo has always kept up its ad- 
vantage, at market, ruinouſly for ours. 


As France poſſeſſes the moſt celebrated Fl 


manufactures of articles for luxury and 

faſhion, her colonies are leſs tempted than 
ours, to ſupply ' themſelves with foreign 
merchandize. Thoſe colonies too have not 
formed:up any manufactures which might 


be prejudicial to France. They draw from 


France, or the other colonies of it in 
N orthern America, the ſupplies of neceſ- 
eee e ee 
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faries for living, nor buy any of us, or of | 
the Dutch, unleſs in caſes of neceſſity. 


VI. France, by means of her foreign 
trade, and the induſtry of her inhabitants, 


has arrived» at appropriating to her own 


uſe, the natural productions of other coun- 
tries. That country does not of itſelf yield 


the fourth part of the wool, and raw ſilk, 


which it employs in its manufactures. It 
draws wool from Spain, Barbary, &c. and 
ſome from Switzerland. Notwithſtanding 
too the ſevere prohibitions and penalties 


enacted againſt the exportation of wool, 


it gets ſome quantity from England, and 


a very great one from Ireland, though this 


clandeſtine outlet has ſomewhat diminiſhed, 
by permitting its importation into ſome 
ports in England: but 4 thorough remedy 


againſt it will never take place, unleſs by 


opening freely all the ports of England to 
this importation. | FFF 


VII. France, bounded on the Eaſt by 

Germany, Switzerland and Savoy, has made 
its ad vantage of the neighbourhood of thoſe 
countries, abounding as they do with men; 
ſhe has invited thoſe foreigners without 
Thee hs ² ⁵((¶“ 


— — — — 
- 


I Which has been done by an act of the 6th ſeſ· 
fion, zd parliament of George II. 1753. 


4 ſhe pays to the ſoldier. The foreign 
artiſts, whom ſhe admits into her manu · 


Swiſs and Germans employed in the town 


N get from her. 


—_— — 


and 2 of F rance, &c. 7 


employ at home, to come and ſertle in her 


armies and manufactures. A policy of 


which the advantages are well, judged: 


for, in fact, the money ſhe pays to fo- 1 
reign troops is, in a good meaſure, ex- 


pended within the kingdom, but ſhe would 


be a gainer, even were that money to go 


out of it. The ſoldier whom ſhe pays, 


i ares her the taking off a labourer: and 
labourer produces more to the ſtate, 


factures, contributes to keep the work at a 
low rate, and eſtabliſhes an emulation fa- 
vorable to their advaricement. It is com» 
puted that there are near ten. thouſand 


of Lyons j. Thus France, in ſome mea- 


ſiure, replaces thoſe inhabitants which Eng+ 


land, and the Proteſtant countries in _ ; 


z 


VIII. But an IN ESTIM ABLE Abra 


'TAGE is that which redounds to France, 


from that ſpecies of madneſs with which 
other nations have. adopted the taſte, and 


faſhions of the French. By what inchant- 
ment is it, that ſo light brained frivolous, a 
i people, have been able to extend over the 


B 4 ö Uni» © 
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838 Remarks on the Advantages 
Univerſe; the ruinous and tyrannical em- 
pire of its modes? This nation, coyetous 
of glory and reputation, has ſet up its 
pretentions to hold the firſt place in power, 
in talents, in ſciences, in agreeableneſs; in 
ſnort, in acquiſitions of all kinds, and is 
arrived at giving herſelf, at leaſt the ap- 
pearance, of this univerſal ſuperiority. 
The Court of France is the moſt ſplendid 
of any in Europe; her armies are the moſt 
numerous. The higheſt luxury, and the 
- moſt opulent exterior, reign in her towns: 
The uſeful as well as agreeable arts, the 
ſciences, and even Wit, haye all their par- 
- ticular ſchools, and academies ; The ex- 
ceſſive taſte of the French for dreſs, and 
their paſſion eſpecially for enjoying life 
with oftentation, improves and fets off 
theſe advantages, and preſents to the cu- / 
rious Foreigners, a ſight which ſeduces, 
whilſt it dazzles them. All nations then 
owe to France at leaſt the tribute of cu- 
rioſity, which is not always reſtrained to 
that ſentiment. To ſay nothing of the 
money they ſpend there, and which a- 
. mounts to very great ſums: the greateſt . 
miſchief is, that each traveller; returning 
to his country, carries away with him ſome 
french affection, taſte or faſhion. Our- 
ſelves, even we, whom our national pride 


* 


and Diſadvantages of F. rance, &c, 9 


and rivalſhi p have the moſt preſerv ed from 
the french infection, dreſs 5 310 in french 
cloaths, and french ſtuffs, even on public, 5 
or birth days. We prefer the wines of 
in and keep french cooks. 25 
1 order to propagate this ſeducement, 
the Court of Verſailles affects the maghi- 
ficence of making preſents to foreign na- 
tions of the fineſt maſter-pieces. of work 
from the principal manufactures of the 
| Kingdom: dangerous preſents, which ought 
to. inſpire. a diſtruſt of their end, times 
 Danaes, & dona ferentes. For by this 
means it is that the manufactures of France 
have introduced themſelves with ſuch ſuc- 
ceſs into other countries, forcing the bar- 
riers, which high cuſtoms, or prohibitions 
Oppoſe in vain to them. Thus it is too 
that the exceſs of luxury, ruinous elſe - 
where, is become as to France a ſort of 
neceſſity, towards preſerving to it that 
ſuperiority of which it is in poſſeſſion, in 
point of faſnions, me which alſo ſupports 
its manufactures. As ; 
The ſame empire which France has 
uſurped over the taſtes of other natione, 
the Court of France exerciſes with yet a 
greater power the ſubjects of the Capital, 
and that Capital over the other towns. 
This influence is capable of the greateſt 
B 5 effects. 
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effects, Let but the King appear to coun- 
tenance any beginning new manufacture, 
it is ſecure of the conſumption of its pro- 
duce, and of its ſucceſs. On the other 
hand, towards the effectual prohibition of 


any foreign ſtuff, the King need dut pro- 


{cribe the uſe of * it in his Court, or Pa- 


aces, this means will be more efficacious 


than the moſt poſitive prohibition: but 
mould he himſelf preſerve the uſe of ir, 


or tolerate it in thoſe abeut him, his for- 
bidding it would be of no effect: his 


na 1 will be more e ta than 
his orders... oy 
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| With reſpe& to Commerce; 4 


And to other Means of encreaſing the 
Power and Wealth of a EMO." 


n 


— 


* eee with: reſpec to the 
PROPAGATION of the HUMAN Serciks, 


and to the EMPLOYMENT of the. Ix Bi- 
vipvals. 


Moderate e makes dhe 
"k number of prieſts, clergy, and mo- 
naſtics of both fexes, in France amount to 
five hundred thouſand: and: theſe five 
hundred thouſand: deprive the kingdom 
ol a moſt valuable encreaſe The celibate: 
olergy is a gulph in which the fortieth: 
part of the nation 1s continually. — 
vithout ever being repaired. | 
But amongſt. other ranks off men. who- et 
are not condemned to celibacy, by, a ris _ » 
gorous vow, there are many reaſdns, ſome: _} 
. of. convenience, ne to ofi '| 
Cz, 
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12 Remarks on the Advantages 
life; others from prejudice, which are 
contrary to the een of the ſpe- 
- CES. 
Few ſoldiers care to marry, and France 
has on foot, even in time of Peace, at leaſt. 
one hundred and fifty thouſand men. 
The Nobility is. numerous and not rich, 
and every family ſacrifices its daughters, 
or younger brothers, to the vanity of rai- 
ling, or perpetuating a ſingle branch of 
it, that muſt engroſs its power, or wealth. 
Convents, or church-benefices, afford thoſe 
victims a retreat. 
hut Nobility is to be bought: every 
commoner become rich, has an ambition 
to be made noble, and to live up to that 
character; ſo that the effects of this de- 
ſtructive principle proceed extending ad 
. dinfinitum. © 
The exceſſive inequality of the diſtribu- 
tion of property in France does not mani- 
teſt itſelf leſs perniciqus to propagation. 
The effect of this is {-nſibly elt in Paris, 
and the great towns. Thoſe fortunes which 
ſwell out. of all ſize, effectually diminiſh 
the caſe of thoſe whoſe fortune is ſuſcepti- 
ble of no augmentation. The condition of 
the Robe, for example, reduced to a me- 
diocrity almoſt ſcandalous, can ſcarce afford 
bo marry the one half of its children: once 
| more 
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more the clergy, and the convents are the 
reſſource of the other half. 

The exceſs of luxury has leſſened the 
number of marriages, even amongſt thoſe 
who have eaſy fortunes: many of them 
remain ſingle, becauſe it is more genteel to 
keep ſix horſes. in their ſtables, than to 
furniſh children to their country, and to 
live with ceconomy. 

Again over- delicacy, that companion bf 
luxury, overturning even. the deareſt ideas 
of nature, has made a ſettled point of it, 
that it is inconvenient, and. even not ſo 
- genteel for a mother to nurſe her children 
. herſelf, Soon the condition itlelf of mo- 
ther came to be held vexatious, as above 
all the education of children too expenſive. 
How many reaſons deſtructive to the fe- 
cundity of marriages | | 
In France then, two only eite of 
rank remains ſuſceptible of a happy propa- 
gation from that mediocrity, and ſuppoſed 
eaſe, of their condition, which might be 
convenient for that purpoſe. That of the 
labourers, and that of the traders. 

As to the labourers, the country fur- 
niſhes, in that claſs, as great living pro- 
digies in miſery and indigence, as the 
towns can exhibit in wealth. Upon them 
it is that the burthen of the charges of 
4 | govern- 
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government falls with the heavieſt weight. 
A labourer, who has barely the neceſſaries 
of life, muſt naturally dread a number of 
children as a misfortune: The fear then 
of an unſupportable miſery hinders many: 
from marrying, and even in this claſs,. 
marriages are become leſs frequent, and 
leſs productive of children to the State. 
Remains then ſolely the claſs of me- 
chanics and traders, that can maintain nu- 
merous families: but many reaſons, to be 
hereafter: deduced, concurr to diminiſh the: 
number of ſubjects. even in that claſs. _ 
Thus in France, the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, 
military conſtitution, the prejudices of the 
nation with reſpect to nobility, the exceſ- 
five inequality of the diſtribution of pro- 
perty, luxury, poverty, all combine to ſtop 
the propagation. of the human ſpecies. 
As tothe employment of the individuals, 
let us go over the different profeſſions. 


| Of LaBouRERs.. 

If the queſtion: was to be put; whiat: 
ortion: of ſubjects the State ought. to af- 
ord towards the cultivation of land, the 

anſwer. would: be nearly juſt; to ſay that 
no exceſs need be feared. in this profeſſion... | 
But it may for a certainty be advanced, that 
there are not labourers enough. in a State, 


When 


5 „„ 


— 2 Ge. + 18 


when it might be rich enough in the natus. 
ral produce of the country, to ſell to others 


its ſuperfluity, and, inftcad'thereof,. is om 
the contrary oblige ed to purchaſe a part of 


its neceſſaries From one Now France 1s 


| often in this caſe. — 


Upon a fair ſuvez of ſoins of its 


vinces, it would be found that not 1 4. 


great deal of their land remains in waſte, 
which might produce grain, or fodder cat- 
tle, but that the ground itſeif which is: 
cultivated does not yield, by far, in pro- 


tion to its goodneſs, becauſe the la- 
e wants the ſock, or means where- 
withall to improve it. | 


The extream miſery of the kbovres-1 in: 
France is commonly attributed to the ex- 


- erbitance of che taxes, which he is forced 


to pay. He is taxed in proportion to the; 


land which he cultivates for the landlord, 


be owner, and in: proportion to his in- 
duſtry, either in improving it, or in trad- 
ing in the produce of the earth: and tho” 


it is always the land-omner who pays the 
taxes, yet it is upon the farmer that the 


weight of them falls directly: for he is 


in proportiom to that of. which himſelf. may 


ne” ow 


P 


dect to the coſts of ſriſure and execu- : 


tion, not only in proportion to his ſtock,. 


and to his induſtry, but in Proportion 
| to 


16 "Potts on the ans... 
to the land, though but che farmer, or 
planter of it. WAIT 

The portion of the taxes which be pays 
according to his rate of induſtry, is either 
© unjuſtly eſtimated, ſo exorbitant, or 
levied in ſo-diſcouraging a manner, that a 
farmer is afraid ef clearing a new field, 

of menen the number of his cattle, 
or in. ſhort of diſplaying freſh induſtry, 
ſure as he is to fee himſelf loaded with a 
new arbitrary tax, though he has not ſuf- 
ficient to pay the old one. Thus a farmer 
can have no more emulation for acquiring, 
than a ſlave who only acquires for his 
maſter; he has no hopes of encreaſing his 
property, and his intereſt requires him to 
appear poor. 

It is a maxim received in France, that 
the Peaſantry muſt be kept low, and not 
fuffered to be at eaſe. But ſuppoſing this 
maxim to be as true as it is deſtitute of 
humanity, at leaſt, nothing is more cer - 
tain, that it has been abuſed. So far from 
being at their eaſe, the peaſants in France 
have not even. a neceſſary ſubſiſtence. They 


are a ſpecies of men, which begins to de- 


cline: and wear out at the age of forty, for 
want of a reparation proportioned to its 
fatigues. Humanity is hurt by the compa- 
_riſon of them with other men, and above 


and Diſadvantages of France, &c. 15 
all with the Engliſh peaſants. | Obſerve 
but the French labourers, and their exte- 
rior alone points out the impairs of their 
bodies, and the deſtruction of the faculties 
of theie minds. +: i: 5: 368 
This profeſſion then being the moſt la- 
borious, and the moſt unhappy, muſt of 
courſe loſe every day ſome of its ſubjects. 
The luxury of the towns robs the country 
of uſeful inhabitants, to make footmen of 
them, or townſmen in idle profeſſions. 
Some of them aſpire to the eccleſiaſtical 
ſtate, and get into it too. | 


It is likewiſe principally at the expence 
of this claſs that armies are formed. Every 
Pariſh is bound to furniſh a certain num- 
ber of men, who are liſted only to ſerve 
for the ſpace of ſix years, and are ſucceſ- 
ſively replaced by others; this is what is 
called the Militia. In time of peace, the 
ſervice not being effective, does no great 
hurt to the cultivation of the land, but in 
time of war, they are ſo many workmen, 
of which the country is deprived, and to 
which they are rarely reſtored. A ſoldier 
| Who has lived a ſoldier's life, cares rately 
for. reſuming. the plough. - | 
Thus it is that this claſs of men, who 
procure to the State the two moſt eſſential 
= advantages, that of proviſions, and yy 
N ri 
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rials for manufactures, is continually tend- 
ing to the being diſpeopled'; ſo that, in 
France, every thing ſeems diſpoſed to- 
wards procuring that there ſhould be as 
few labourers in it as poſſible. 


Of Mzcnanics and TRapzrs, C 


One may ſay of this claſs as of that of 
3 that there can be no exceſs in 
the number of men which it ſhall contain. 
One may ſay too, that in France, many .. 
reaſons tend to render it coy day lets. 
and leſs numerous, 3s | * 


A. to Mz CHANICS, 


All ſteps taken to cramp, diſtreſs, or 
over-tax induſtry, tends directly to deſtroy 
this claſs, and indirectly, by diminiſhing 
the. conſumption, from the augmentation ? 
of the price of labor, and the dme 
of that labor. 
And what can be more crimping, or 
vexatious, than the length of the moſt 
part of the Prentice-ſhips, the number of 
Offices, and privileges of Maſters, the 
multiplicity of Companies with excluſive 
privileges, of which the affertion in fact is 
almoſt impoſſible, and muſt neceſſarily oc- 
caſion litigations between them: infomuch 
that = ſtatutes, and regulations, the 

pretert 


9 


e 
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pretext of which is the Good of trade, are, 
in reality, through the number of them, 
and the excluſive ſpirit which has dictated 

almoſt all of them, an obſtacle to the ad- 
vancement of induſtry, and trade. For 
want of means to pay for a maſter's free- 
dom, for reception, &c. a mechanic is of- 
ten debarred from taking up the trade, to 
which he has the moſt natural vocation, 
By means too of Companies multiplied 
beyond neceſſity, the ſame work which 
paſſes through different hands, does not 
arrive at its perfection, till after having 
payed the charges of each company, which 
encreaſe its price without enereaſing its 
intrinſic values _ ml Eats 
© What again can be a greater burthen on 
the claſs of mechanics, than the taxes 
impoſed from time to time on the com- 
panies, and bodies corporate, or the erea · 
tions of new offices, or privileges, &c!. 
yet, has this practiſe been made if not an 
object, at leaſt a reſſource of the revenue, 
not only in difficult circumſtances of the 
State, but theſe taxes are actuallyrlaid on, 

in occaſions of Joy, ſuch as acceſſions of 
the Kings of France, marriages of Queens, 
births of Dauphins: reffources always 
= paulkry in themſelves, but exceſſively, and 
W irecparably ruinous in their . 


* 
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In ſhort, even the induſtry of the me- 
chanics, is almoſt inevitably and reſpec- 
tively ſubjected to an arbitrary tax, inſo- 
much that they are made to pay to the 
State preciſely, as it were a fine for the 
having produced in that State, a value 
which did not before exiſt in it: which is 
obviouſly an expedient imagined for the 
diſcouragement of indu | 
 T ſhall add a remark here, for want of 
knowing where to place it better. The 
n iber of holidays, or days preſeribed by 
the roman religion, greatly reduces the 
ſum of labour. Though France has ſup- 
preſſed ſome of her holidays, we have at 
leaſt forty more workdays than ſhe has: 
which imports, that every thing elſe being 
equal, the french workman muſt work one 
ninth of time leſs than ours, which muſt 
render his work a ninth dearer, and his 
ſubſiſtence the harder in that claſs: Some 
other catholic countries have wiſely re- 
duced the duty on holidays ſingly to 
that of hearing ys "Ou e be to 

| ou: on them. 


55 Hebie „ ooh Wee! 
a avaſt neceſſarily be affected 
by the oppreſſion of that of = mechanics : 
_ the fewer there are of- theſe, the fower 
i ere 


+ 


goods 
dealers, both in the inland and foreign ©: 


trade, and with them purchaſe places chat 
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vileges which the perſons and eſtates of the 
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there muſt bel bf traders: the dearer too 
the are, there will be the fewer 


trade; beſides the tax upon induſtry does 
not lie leſs heavy on this claſs than on that 
of the mechanics. Several traders, in or- 
der to avoid it, draw their capitals out of 


exempt them from it. 

But nothing diſpeoples more this cla, 
than that paſſion common to all who are 
grown rich, of acquiring nobility: ſome 
with a view to thoſe immunities and privi- 


noblemen enjoy preferable to, and in pr: 
judice of the perſons, and property of the! +? 
commonalty ; others again from the vain; 
ambition of exalting their rank in. life. 
This vanity, it, is ſaid, is nationally the 
french genius, but it ſhould ſeem char it is 
only in nations governed by themſelves, 9 
that the national character could make ann 
pernicious progreſs: but in a nation arbi- 8 
trarily governed, a miniſtry ever watchfu. 
and without paſſions, has it in his po-ẽ- er. 
by wiſe diſpoſitions, to correct wrong in- + 
clinations: In France, it is manifeſt enough, | 1 
that this has been neglected. In a nation 
where 0 thing operates through the 
inen G or vanity, they have 
deprived 


22 ieee dss, ; 


trading in a wholefale- way without dero- 


made noblemen the liberty of continuing 
their traffic, had he effectually intended 
that they ſhould uſe it, he ought to have 
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deprived of all emulation of honor, or va- 

, the moſt uſcful profeſſions in the 
whole State, Mechanics, manufacturers, 
undertakers of manufactures, ſhopkeepers, 


adventurers by ſea, all theſe claſſes indiffe. 
rently comprehended under the appellation 
of merchants, are not the one more diſtin- 


guiſhed, or conſidered than another. It 
was therefore in vain that Lewis, XIV. 
granted to the Nobility the permiſſion of 


gating. No body took the benefit of it: 
and when he alſo granted to the traders 


made it a condition of his conferring no- 
bility upon them, that they ſhould continue 
their commerce, and brin 8 their children 


| up in it. 


If ſome: manufactures, : as. eee l 
thoſe of Vanrobais, and the Gobelins, have 


received particular marks of honor and 


protection: on the other hand, that wiſe 
policy has been counter- acted by vexatious 


and mortifying diſpoſitions; for example, 


in that the children of merchants are ex- 
poſed to be draughted out on the militia- 
duty, the ſame with thoſe of the loweſt 
8 n even with footmen. Thus it is 


that 


3 
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that merchants deſpiſed, and debaſed, have 
become contemptible even in their own 
eyes, and have gone to other countries in 
ſearch of a conſideration and eſteem re- 
fuſed to them in their own, ruinouſly both 
to the public and private intereſt. A 
merchant, an equipper of privateers, who 
abandons a manufacture, or his dealings at 
ſea, deprives commerce, not only of the 
conſiderable capitals he employed in it, 
but alſo of his credit. All the claſſes of 
people to whom he gave employ muſt ne- 
ceſſarily feel the miſs of him, and theſe 
loſſes are doubtleſs ill repaired by thoſe 


abilities, and experience: theſe loſſes are 
too frequent; they keep commerce, and 
the claſs of artificers, workmen, and 


traders, in a one of weakneſs and de- 
cline. 5 


of the Revenue: Of the e of 
MaCIST RATES, and ee "and 
¶ the MILITARY. | M 5 


Upon a mature examination of the 
functions of theſe different orders, it can- 
not be diſowned, that nothing can be more 
reaſonably deſirable than that what they do 
in a State, ſhould be done by the ſmalleſt 
Poſſible number of chem. 


On 


Who ſucceed him with leſs capitals, credit, 


24 Riu 8 on 45 Aae 
On the contrary, in France, theſe four A 
ſtates of life have acquired a continua! 
augmentation in number: the other claſſes 
of the kingdom have no other views of 
ambition than to get into the Revenue, the 
Clergy, the Law, or the Army: 

Theſe are the four States of life ſo 
named, as if none other could deſerve that 
name. To get into one of thoſe claſſes, 
is what is called in France, entering into a 
fate of life : the other functions of ſub- 
jects, that is to ſay of the moſt uſeful ones, 

5 muſt content themſelves with the humble 
term of profe fron, or trade. In France, it 
would be an impropriety in ſpeech, to ſay 
that workmen, or merchants, have a fate 


7 * 


OF the Revenues. 


The levyin of impoſts, taxes, &c. is 
a neceſſary charge which adds to their 
weight; the receiver might, in another 
| profeſſion, produce to the State a real 
good: it is then to be wiſhed that the 
feweſt ſubjects poſſible ſhould be employed 
in thoſe collections. 
In France the nature of he taxes, their 
number, the inland cuſtoms ſo much mul- 
tiplied, have in the-ſame proportion mul- 
* the collectors of dutys. inal 
41018 
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This elaſs;, is that into which the 3% wat 


ones ſeek admiſſion with all the eagerneſs, 
and. pation im alete jad; that- for tuo 


The 1 firſt,.. 8 : * formnes. 4 ae. 


made in it, and that nach is the price, 


or at leaſt the neceſſary inſtrument of at- 


ining honors, and employments in the 
others. The ſecond, becauſe the, 
IX of-the, Revenue, has itſelf been made 
ſuſceptible of honors: money has made 
Fed rh of, almoſt, all the chief, officers. 
of; the reyenue,. and even many of, the 
ſupaltern ones., All Ihe clerks, and thoſe. 
in the very lowe ys in it, wear a 
ſword, Which naturally, belongs only to 
the, . and diſtinctionally to 8 no- 
— 1 a Dar 2 Ve 
- The. Revenue: has ITY ta. itſelf th 
fore: of illuſtration by its, alliances, We haye 
ſeen the higheſt noblemen lay down their 
aide at the feet of wealth, and court, in 
an alliance with the farmers of the re- 


ess opulence, which often after the 


ceremony, they repay with 4 moth inhuman 


| contempt. - 13: 


Men of the Robe have. c often, imagined 
to. find i in the revenue, means of repairin 
their indigence: but inſtead of a ſolid 
Penmanggkf fortune, they have often got 
8 1 nothing 
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nothing but the example, and the . 


| pls ee Nets lz and if their in- 
tegrity may have preſerved itſelf _ 
from reproach : at leaſt their auſtetity, and 


—— have ſuffered ſome ge: man” Shs 
Of. tbe Crexov. 111 Rk 5 


There 4 are inconteſtably, in France, many | 


more miniſters of religion, than is requi- 
ſite to teach, or preſerve its depoſite with 
them: the neceſſary number for theſe 
two functions being once compleat, 
beyond that, have nothing to do but to 
poſſeſs eccleſiaſtical benefices. It is ſaid, 


that they are the recompence of younger 


brothers in families which have been ruin · 
ed in the military 


what a principle, 


Feat to another part of them! 
I have often heard it repeated in Frans; 


« The convents of both fexes are a great 


© conveniencs: what could be done-with 


«cur daughters, if there were not con- 


* vents??? This way of thinking in a ci- 
viliſed nation, ever appegred to me ex- 


treamly ſtrange: certain barbarous people 
in Aſia could imagine no better reſſource 


appt indigence, than that of drowning a 
220 


all 


ſervice of the ſtate: 
and what a reſſource muſt 
that be for a Government; to annihilate 
one part of its ſubjefts, by way of rev 
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part of thoſe children, which the feralicy 
of 2 had granted tbem. | 

expedient has been med of 
aden to 2 military, penſions upon 
ſome . Ano- 
ther employ 
church · poſſeſſions 


of the ſuperfluity of the 

preſents itſelf more na- 
turally, and that would be to take out. of 
them where with to portion young mar- 
riageable men, and girls, in the country, 


in order to provide the remedy of * 
evil, out of the very cauſe itſelf of it. 


Of MAGISTRATES and Lawyers. 


The Laws, and the adminiſtration of 
juſtice, being rather the remedy of an evil, 
than a poſitive good in a State: one ſhould; 
prefer the plaineſt ſimple methods in it, 
and thoſe which would employ the ſmalleſt 
number of ſubjects. : 
In France, the Magiſtrates, the Judges 
in the Courts of Juſtice, ſuperior and in- 
f ferior, Royal and Leet, form an immenſe 
x body, which has 'a number, at at 1 ĩðͤ 
great, under it of inſtruments, and officers 
of juſtice, ſuch as ſollicitors, proctors, | 
attorneys, notarys,. bayliffs, &c: a multi- 
rude that is become at length itſelf one of 


the greateſt” nuiſances of the ann 
of: Juſtice. 


vB, This 
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pg inferior claſs takes off a flumber 
of ſubjects from the - moſt + uſeful. ,profeſ- 
ſions, and multiplies daily, on account of 
the fortune which are, made in it. 
The ſuperior claſs of the Magiſtrates, 
| on the Pow nh hand, becomes, and remains 
poor, becauſe their fortune in it, is not. 
ſuſceptible of augmentation, and yet what 
reſpect ſtill continues to ſubſiſt ex that 
rank, draws ſubjects into it; ſome noble- 
men fill eonchlale to hold employs- in it, 
and ſome commoners ſeek earneſtly to get 
into it, for the ſake of the privileges, and 
ennoblement annexed to it. 1 
So that the Body of the Law, A of 
thoſe who belong to it, is as numerous as 
papal it can be-. n Svigihott 4 apt? 
'of the Mi 7 he 0 
A \ Body which.can never be formed but 
at the expence of the moſt uſeful profeſ- 
ſions to Society; a Body which devours 
its members, ſince it only procures them a 
ſubſiſtence for life, and is in its nature an 
enemy to marriage, ought to be as little 
numerous as poſſible. In France however, 
it is that which is the moſt exceſſive in 
Proportion. 
The ambition of, France t to hold. the 
firſt rank amongſt the Powers of the Earth, ; 
8 is 
3 | 
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and Diſadvantages of France, &c. 29 
is doubtleſs the principle of the enormous 
encreaſe of her armies. The character of 
the Nation, her prejudices? have "notably 
; ſeconded the policy of the Government. 

The military State is the only one which 

befits the nobility : but the nobility is ſo 
numerous, and poor, and the military 
employs not being ſufficient for the ſub- 
| fiſtence of all; honors were granted them 
by way of ſupplement. | The military is 
then ſolely in poſſeſſion of the higheſt ho- 
nors, and attributes to itſelf excluſively 
the title of nobility properly ſo called. 

What J ſay here, relates principally to the 
troops in the land-ſervice. The ſea-ſervice 
has been far from having the ſame favor, 
and attention ſhown to it by the Govern- 
ment. The great expences which the main- 
tenance of the firſt exacts, are without 
doubt the cauſe of the mediocrity of en- 
couragement given to the latter. In ſhort, - 
in France, the land- ſervice is in all re- 
ſpects the preferential one; as in England, | 
the marine.” | 
But in France all the world. deſires to 
be, and can be noble, and every nobleman 
can be nothing but military. This claſs 
- muſt be then the moſt numerous of all. 
I ſhall add ſome. e upon the nobi- 
_ in. 1 general, | | I 

C 3 OF 


- b on the Advantages 
. Of Nomuury' in general. 


| The Nobility, in France, carries th 4 8 
an exemption from a great part of the 
taxes, and offices of the State: thence, 
that defire fo little of the noble in it, and 
yet leſs worthy of a patriot, which every 
one has to acquire nobility, in order to be 
diſpenſed from contributing to the ſervice 
2 the Public. At the ſame time, through 

an antient, eſtabliſhed, and encouraged 
prejudice, a nobleman cannot, without 
diſhonor, enter into trade. He cannot 
1 even, conſiſtently with his nor, live 
pon his eſtate, 5 perſonally i improve it 
by keeping it in his own hands. It is re- 
quiſite for a nobleman to hold his fortune, 
and eſtimation from the military ſetvice, 
that is to ſay, that he ſhould ſubſiſt at the 
_ expence of his Country. And yet, the 
means of acquiring this nobility hav been 
multiplied. It is to be acquired by ſerv- 
ing a certain time in the Army. Some 
, employs in the Law confer it too. An 
infinite number of other Offices ſeem to 
have been created for no other purpoſe 
than to ſell it. For a hundred thouſand 
=  #vres lent to the Government at four per 
cent. one may have the place of Secretary 
do the King, which confers nobility, 1 
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all its circumſtances on him, er on the 
deſcendants of him who dies in that paſt, 

oſſeſſes it twenty years, after which it 

is ſold, and makes another new nobleman. 
A Grand- father who has many children, 
by this means, makes at one ſtroke, a - 
multitude of heads, of noble families: Gli 
is to ſay, he purchaſes for them the ho- 
nor, and neceſſity of ſubſiſting at the ex- 
pence of their Country. Doubtleſs, they 
might have tacked to theſe poſts the con- 


en of exerciſing ſome — uſeful 


yu profitable to the Public, or have 
lapped ſome reſtrictions, on the rights, 
d-enjoyment of this nobility : but then 


| | poo pd would got! ine found: a fale 


quick enough, and- the creation of the 
ater number of them, wWwas a. reſſource 
r-the Revenue. [But what a ruinous bar- 
gain are they for the State! they have 
multiplied its *expences, diminiſhed its 
revenues, and the number of its aſeful 
ſubects, when they mulriplied: 1 meu 
on Frets Nobilit - . 


Conversion from the bell. 8 


'To recapitulate in brief. In F 3 
the greateſt number of thoſe profeſſions 
which employ the individuals, 


ene oppoſed to the propagation of 
C 4 them, 
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them,” or  nevelliry cauſes. "of [their de- 
ſtruction. ' BE 2043 en 1 
Secondly, the claſſes uſeſul to 10 State, 5 
that i is to ſay, thoſe which produce in the 
State a value which before did not exiſt _ 
in it, are the moſt loaded, and depreſſed, 
and the ſtrongeſt tendency or determina- 
tion of the ſubjects is towards thoſe pro- 
feſſions which produce leaſt to the State, 
and are the. leaſt ſuſceptible of population. 
In ſhort, they have multiplied the means 
of renderin men the leaſt nenn 8 
the Public feals 262 01,5 
A curious eotnpurilin, - but which 1 
| have: not been able to procure for myſelf, 
would be that of the number of marriages 
reſpectively made in each of the claſſes 
nbovementioned, ſuch as the Military, the 
Law, the Revenue, Traders, Artificers, 
Labourers in eaſy circumſtances, Labourers 
in uneaſy ones. I would then, compare 
the number of children in the families of 
each different claſs, and I dv not doubt, 
but that the number of marriages would 
be found leſſer in certain claſſes, and the 
children rarer in the marriages of thoſe 
_claſſes, in a proportion that would TREE 
what I have advanced. 08 
Another ſatisfactory compariſon, would 
5009 that_ of the number of men which 
France 
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France e employs in the different profeſ- 
- Hons, "with that which England employs 
in the ſame. There would, doubtleſs, be 
found a diſproportion between them, that 
would explain how Great Britain, leſs by 
one half in extent of territory, and number 
of men, ſſes a Marine, a trade, and 
revenues ſo ſuperior to thoſe of France, in 
proportion to thoſe two points. 

The affluence of the Eng liſh labourers, 
the encouraged cultivation of land, a nu- 
merous body of artificers, of conſiderable 
traders, on the one hand; on the other, 
Land: troops in a moderate number, Clergy- 
men in no greater one than neceſſary for 
inſtruction, a reſpectable Marine, wih give 
the ſolution of this problem. 

It is not without a ſenſible joy that l have 
Ea in the Government of France, a 
vice of conſtitution, of which the Re 
quences are ſo extenſive, and I have con- 
_ gratulated my Country upon it: but 1 
could not; at the ſame time help feeling, 
from the reflection, how formidable muſt 
have become this Power, this -ambitious 
rival of ours, if it had made the moſt of 
thoſe advantages, which offered themſelves 
from its poſcſiong, and number of ſub- 
jects. 
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u. Dis AbVAUT ACE of F RANCE, in the 
manner in which it employs the Gunivk 
and INTELLECTS of its INHABITANTS. 4 


| RANCE does not em 
its advantage the genius and intel- 
lects of its inhabitants, than it does their 
hands. It is the country in Europe which 


contains the moſt ſchools, colleges, aca- 
demies ef all kind. The french tongue, 


ploy more to 


has, in its Capital, its appropriate aca- 


demy. The belles lettres, antiquities, paint- 
; ing,  feulpture; muſic, have alfo theirs. 
All the provinces of France, in emulation 
of the Capital, have vyingly with one 
another; erefted academies : and yet with 
all the number of them; one ſees none that 
wants members. The ambition of being 
admitted into them, raiſes an infinite num- 
ber of writers, Whom it takes off from 
agriculture, ſrom the uſeful arts, and from 
trade. For in France, an author does no- 
thing elſe beſides writing, and forbids 
bimfalf abſolutely all uſeful profeſſion. 
Authors are a ſpecies of nobility, or of 
men who live nobly by the reputation of 
their works, and the protection of the rich. 
Yet there are many of theſe writers "io 
a 
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bad done much better at the-plough's tail, 


or in manufacturing paper, inſtead of 
ſtaining it, and had certainly been more 
uſeful to the State. 
eu but the different objects which | 
_ employ: thoſe academies, or are treated of 
: pag ner. and yeu will find that the - 
diſquiſitions, che ſciences, the arts of ſneer 
entertainment, or agreeable amuſement, 
have all the preference over thoſe which 
are only uſeful: but Wit eſpeeially, or the 
manner / of writing, or ſpeaking, is the ob- 
ject with which they appear moſt taken 
up: and in that it is indeed that they have 
made the greateſt progreſſes. The French, 
without diſpute, write with more grace- 
fulneſs and method than any other nation, 
but it ſeems, that contented wich this ad- 
| — they have neglected the manner 
of thinking, and the choice of matters. 
Amongſt the many academies ſo libe- 
rally ſpread throughout France; commerce, 
mechanic arts, agriculture, of which the 
details are ſo extenſive, have not deſerved 
to have their particular academies. * Yet. 
are not the names of mn ſeiences un- 
ci known 
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2 Hola res ruſtica, quæ one ed ene roxima 
& quaſi conſanguinea ſapientiæ eſt, tam di centibus 
eget quam magiſtris. * ſcholas rhetorum, 
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known in ſome of thoſe academies; but 
they cannot attract but a ſlight attention, 
confounded as they are, with ſo many 
other ſciences more noble, and more . | 
muſing. The He Eg which theſe: academies 
diſtribute, and which have ſerved ſo much 
to multiply wits, poets, ſcholars, painters, 
il ſculptors, &c. have never been thought 
on to employ. towards multiplying artiſts, 
manufacturers, huſpandmen: no public or 
| private fund is allotted to encourage diſ- 
cCoveries uſefull. to Society. Be it that 
A zealous, patriot ſhould ſtart up, and furniſh 
the Public with obſervations upon agri- 
| culture, - the fruit perhaps of long,, and 
| - coſtly experiments, there are few can make 
the ſame trials for want of means, or for 
Wh fear of the loſs ſhould they not ſucceed. 
J ©: Himſelf too, perhaps for want of aids, 
wall be forced to abandon a ſtudy to 
I which neither, the labor, nor the abilities of | 
2 ſingle private perſon may be Jufficient, 
In ſhort, it is almoſt a phenomenon a 
e tera Nen td oe HO. of aca- 
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"IJ | geomettarum, muſicorumque ; ; vel quod magis mi- 
! Fandum eſt, contemptiſſimorum vitiorum officinas, 

2 condendi. cibos, & luxurioſius ſtruendi ſer- 

- eula, capitumque, & capillorum cincinnatores non 

ſolum audivi, ſed & ipſe vidi. CoLUMELLS, de ro 


wuſtica, Lib. I. cap. 1 
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propoſed for the year 1733, in the fol- 
lowing-queſtions ;. . What are the dif- 
ec the manufactures of France ?; Can theſe 
| {5 manufaChures be. carried on ene g 
5 What would be, the beſt methods of 
giving to the french wool. the quality 
K tity? en 10 89505 45111 en-: 411 
Amongſt the french books, was 
treat of the arts, and ſciences uſeful to ſo-—- 
upon agriculture, or commerce in gen 
ral, and leſs yet upon, the-gezail, of e 
they. have even: neglecha . c 
tered, to them, in che [writings o 
is to be found a ſpecific collection of the 
works exiſting upon trade and agriculture, 
_— r rh with tranſlations from the 
and . romances of Wl countries? 
and romance-writers, good and bad; but 
our authors upon commerce and agricul- 


demics, that hich the geadenm uf Arnians 
< ferent qualities of the wool 3 to 

< ſpaniſh, iriſh, or other foreign; 

« it. wants, or of augmenting its quan» 
rare, : indifputably, .are-;ſuch;.as; projaſ 
Ciety. . They have next, to nothing wrote. 
objects. and upon tych- ag celate;to th oy 
Nations: | In no library, public or private, 
They have taken ſpecial care to enrich the 

| They wag Wea 1 0 ſome of our poets, 

Tar. 
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amongſt them. + 
The education of men — dem well 


deſerve ſome particular remarks. In all 


eountrys, it is ever inſtituted in confor- 


mity to the genius of the nation, and bj 
a neceſſary Circle, contributes to form, an 
e that national genius. But 1 will 


not undertake to enter into too prolix a 


detail of thofe faults which may be com- 
mon to the french education, as well as 
to ours. Voyag es are without doubt the 
beſt ſchool in which to form men: and 
in truth we run ſo much into voyaging, 
and even ſo exceſſively, that it might be 
thought, that with many of us Engliſn- 
men, the taſte for travelling, is nothing 
but a reſtleſſneſs in our natures, a deſire, 
or a want ef exiſting any where elſe but 
at home. The French are not great tra- 
vellers: which 1 am not apt to think is 


owing to Weir Rr of other nations 
which 


= M. — 0 138 of he reyal yal aca- 
demy of ſciences at Paris, and member of the royal 
ſociety in London, has lately publiſhed a treatiſe 
en the cultivation of land, upon the principles of 
Jethro Tull, with ſome experiments upon this new 
method. 

He has ſince publiſhed his excellent rreatiſe upon 


the preſervation of grains. 
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which they do not know: the plaineſt ac- 
count to be given for it, is that the luxury 
of parents, is not fo compatible with the 
expence neceflary to let their children tra- 
vel. Yet one meets with Frenchmen who 
have made the tour of Italy, and it ſeems 
even that to have been in England begins 
to be a fort of fafhion amongſt them. 
The ſenſible part of them who are returned 
from thence, give a more decent and fa- 
vorable character of our politeneſs, and 
mannery, than' formerly, and perhaps we 
now deſerve it better. Some of them, at 
their return, talk much of our horſes, - 
which they do not know how to ride; of 
more robberies, than they ever met with; 
of our liberty, of which they have no 
idea. I do not know whether it is through 
imitation (which we might conftrue for a 
mark of efteem) or whether it is a caprice 
of faſhion, _> J have obſerved in our. 
young Frenchmen in the morning, a s 
deal of the engliſh airs, juſt bn 11 
proach our youth with having adopted the 
french ones, in their dreſs and manners; 
the Youth of France, paſſes a horſeback, 
or ſauntering about on foot, the morning 
in doing of nothing, after the engliſh 
way; and the evening in doing of no- 
thing, after the french one. But ſtill they 
imitate 
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imitate us aukwardly, their frocks:! are-not 
long waiſted enough, and they will never 
ſet horſes on their haunches ſo well as we 
do. O imitatores s.. ) 
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n. Dillon to Fas ANCE in the 
:  diftributive oeconomy of PROPE: RTY. I 


Te E unequal diſtribution of pro- 
perty through the different condi- 
tions of life, is one of the principal tyes 
of ſociety, and the moſt powerful cauſe 
of the ſubordination between the members 
of it, from the Sovereign down. to the 
| loweſt ſubject. Luxury is the neceflary 
effect of it, and at the ſame time a remedy 
to it: it is by this means, if right ma- 
naged, that money circulates, and carries 
lie through all the * of the Body: 
. politic. 3 33 
But this e diftriborion of pro- 
perty may be ſo, exceſſive, or faulty, as. 
- that exceſſive wealth in one claſs of the 
State, may cauſe in the other part an ex- 
ceſſive poverty. As there is nothing but 
the land, or trade that can produce in the 
State a value that did not before exiſt- in 
it, all exceſſive fortunes which do not 
e from thoſe ſpring- heads, U 
, ut 
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and Diſadvantages of France, &c. 43 
-but be formed atithe expence' of the trader, 
or the land-improver : which muſt be a 
ſort of ' impoſition! on thoſe two claſſes, 
. prejudicial - to cultivation, and induſtry. 
Beſides the . exceſſive proportion of over- 
grown fortunes, is, in its nature, little 
favorable to the co nſumption of proviſions 
and merchandize. The head of a family 
of twenty thouſand pounds ſterling a year 
will not conſume ſo much wine, for ex- 
ample, as twenty families of a thouſand a 
wear each, The diſſipation and waſte in 
ſuch an houſe of the neceſſarys of life, will 
not ballance the deficiency of conſumption 
by the mechanics, and peaſants, nd 
or the means of it. 

If a number of ſuch enormous fortunes 
ſhould ſtart up, and not be diſtributed, in 
due proportion, over all the parts of the 
kingdom, the effect of them will be yet 
more pernicious. There will neceſſarily 
reſult from it a miſ. ordered diſtribution of 
ſubjects: the inhabitants will be drawn 
from all parts of the kingdom towards 
that ſpot of it, in which the wealth of the 
State is concentered, and thecevil will 
grow boundleſs, if theſe men quit thoſe 
profeſſions, which may be termed, of the 
firſt neceſſity, to take up trades which ſhall 
produce nothing to the State, or _ 
99 2000 ve 
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have only for object a ruinous conſump- 
tion, and ſuch are all thoſe which are 
maintained by an exceſſive luxury. This 
is what has happened in France. _ 
France concenters in Verſailles, and Pa- 
ris, as in a ſingle point, all the powers 
which can attract mankind ; to Court, on 
account of the greatneſs, and honors which 
can be attained no where elſe, and which 
are for none but thoſe who live at it; to 
Paris, in which are not only all the trea- 
ſures of the State, but where all thoſe 
ſubjects of the State reſide who are rich, 
either through the public, or their own 
private revenue: ſo that all the wealthy 
have fixed their habitation in this town, 
from a preference owing to the neighbour. 
hood of the Court. 
A portion ſo conſiderable of the l 
of the State, as well as of the Subject, per- 
manently fixed in one ſpot, cannot diffuſe 
its influence but to a certain diſtance. 
The neighbouring lands, and ſuch as could 
yrs their produce to that market, might 
fee] the benefit of it, reſpectively in pro- 
2 to their diſtance. The ſame may 
| d of the manufactures neceflary to 
the demands of life, or of luxury. The 
lands and the manufactures which want the 
convenience of * thithen, have been 
| neglected, - 
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and Diſadvantages of France, &c. 43 
neglected, or deſerted, for want of a ſuf- 
ficient conſumption on the ſpot, or at pro- 
per diſtances. Neceſſity has drawn to 
Town the inhabitants of the Country, and 
luxury has employed them to excels, in all 
the neceſſary as well as ſuperfluous pro- 
feſſions. Thence an enormous number of 
footmen, and ſervants of all ranks, peruke- 
makers, artificers, and profeſſors of the 
moſt frivolous arts, pettyfoggers, and other 
ſharpers, a number which goes on en- 
. creaſing every day, to ſuch a degree, that 
to reſtore that ceconomy which ſhould be 
obſerved in the well-peopling of a nation, 
Paris ought to fend colonies: to all the 
parts of the kingdom, which have been 
_ diſpeopled for its ſake. NE 
.-£ may alſq be averred, that the diftri- ü 
| bution of property is ill regulated, when 
one ſees the land- owners, occupying, in 
Town, ſumptuous palaces, whilſt their 
Family-ſeats, their farms, their villages 
are going to ruin: when the produce of 
the provinces has no demand, or con- 
ſumption, becauſe they. live no longer on 
their eſtates, than ſerves them to rack 
wherewith to live in Town; when a 
fertile kingdom is reduced to want 
grain, becauſe the labourer is forced by 
his poverty to came to town l 


- 
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the wants or fancics of the rich: in ſhort, 
when the rich have no other way of luxury 
left than conſuming without meaſure in 
furniture of all forts, that gold and filver, , 
of which the cultivation of land ſtands in 

need. Luxury well-ordered breeds a be- 
neficial conſumption : exceſſive luxury is 


a deſtructive abuſe. It is the luxury of 
Cleopatra. 2 * 
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g of Nins y, higher in France 
ban in Horr AND and e 


HY has France held up the public 
- intereſt of money at 5 per cent. 
whilſt Holland and England have brought 
it down, by ſeveral ſucceſſive reductions 7 
w J and 24 per cent? 2663 

It is with States, as with private per- 
a he that has the leaſt credit, pays the 
higheſt intereſt for the money he borrows; 
now the monarchical Government is na- 
turally not ſuſceptible of ſo great a con- 
fidence as a republican one. U on urgent 
occaſions, the borrower muſt receive the 
law impoſed on him by the lender, and 
France, for a century back, has often 
found itſelf in this poſition: and as, a- 
mongſt all the Powers which ſaw Klee 

ves 
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ſelves dragged into a War, France has 
made the greateſt efforts in proportion to 
her ſtrength, ſhe has more than the reſt. 
exhauſted her credit by all manner of ways: 
and means of borrowing, ſuch as creations 
of offices of all kinds, alienations of taxes, 
lotteries, ' tontines, annuitys, rents upon 
the crown: lands, and upon the revenue, 
&c- Beſides all which reſſources, the ex- 
pedient was imagined of forming aut of 
the farmers of the revenue, and its trea- 
ſurers, a powerful Body, whoſe! credit - 
might ſupply the Government occaſional- 
ly, which is juſt as if a, Lord without 
credit, ſhould borrow at ten per cent. of a 
ſteward of his, enriched at his expence, 
what that ſteward could raiſe upon the 


Change at ſix per cent. Reduced then to- 


theſe expedients, the King could not pe: 


the maſter enough of the intereſt of mo- 
ney, to reduce the public intereſt. But 
as the French are naturally truſtful, and 
little capable of laſting impreſſions, a few f 
years of peace, and of perſeverance in 

keeping faith, in the engagements of the 
Government, may make paſſed times be 
forgot, and accompliſh the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of the public credit. Then a proper 
ſinking fund, and ſome competent ſums 
which the farmers of the revenue, and. 
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the treaſurers might advance at a low in- 


tereſt, the King's re-imburſing ſome part 
of the rents, his reducing the legal intereſt 
to four per cent. and propoſing the re- 
imburſement of ſame other debts, or the 
reduction of their intereſt on that foot; a 

great part of the public debts might ſuc- 
ceſſively be eſtabliſhed at that inttreſt, and- 
| perhaps lower. An event to which Eng- s 
nd has a great intereſt that War ſhould | 
produce obſtacles. 
2 however that may be, in che mean 
time, this high rate of intereſt is of great 
diſad vantage to France. It pu France, 
with reſpect to Holland and England, in 
tke ſame poſition, as that of a borrower 
with reſpect to an uſurer. The money of 
thoſe maſons that goes to France, goes 
thither in queſt of the higheſt "intereſt, and 
makes her debtor to chem for conſidera- 
ble ſums. 
The high intereſt of money in France, 5 
ſwells alſo that claſs of men whoſe in- 
duſtry is loſt to the ſtate, a multitude of 
idle ſtock-holders. The number of traders 
is giminiſned by it, and trade falling into 
a few hands, is thereby contracted. The 
efforts of induſtry are leſs active, and leſs 
. multiplied. The foreign trade becomes 
auen a monopoly: large profits are 


aimed 


5 — 


1 neyed men do not care to employ in the 


1 
N 
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and Diſadvantages of France, &. 47 - 
aimed at, and moderate ones neglected : 
all principles the moſt to 
a beneficial conſumption, to the employ- 
ment of the poor, and to the p 
of the individuals The markets ditni- 
niſh, agriculture is diſcouraged. The mo- 


improvement of land, that money 
can make more of by lending it & a fie 
intereſt. | 
In ſhort, as the intereſt of money e 
ployed in trade, is. governed by the legal 
or eſtabliſhed Mar: it is evident that, 
every thing elſe ſuppoſed to be equal, Hol- 
land and England have the advantage over 
France, of being able to undertake any 
points of commerce three per cent. Hare wo 
than France, | 
The Laws of Frkinee” do not allow of 
raking intereſt of money, without" alienat- 
ing the fund; notwithſtanding which, in 
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contempt” af thoſe ery Jaws, money is oY 


lent out, in trade, u exigible notes. 
This uſury is tolerated, and has even eſta- 
bliſted f, above de kegel met, i 
proportion to the Se of money in 
trade, partly cauſed by the prohibition of 

the Law: 1 the Law is not executed, 
and yet trade ſuffers by that L, 


France 
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Franee has in her. hands a remedy for 
al theſe diſadvantages. She will doubtleſs. 
open her eyes on the happy experience 
our: Nation has made of the ſeveral re- 
ductions of the national intereſt ſince the 
year 1623, that it was at ten per cent. 
The runes of. thoſe. patriots. who adviſed- 
„Sir Thomas Colepepper, Sir Joſias 
2hil a, Sir: John Barnard, will be for ever 
in honor, and dear to England. Before 
them, the Chancellor Bacon, one of the 
greateſt geniuſes of his Age, had perceiyed 
heſe truths, and had given the ſame coun- 
ls; in his moral and political Eſſays. 
We ought not to ſee without inquietude,. 


that there is yet left to France. ſo. powerful 


a ,refſqurce, INCH: we indeed have * 
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one mays judge by obſerving, the intereſt 


of money there at two and a half per. cent. 
and at the ſame time its commerce daily 


reduced by all the other nations, who do 
but; retake what her induſtry. had uſurped, 
whilſt the exceſſive. load. of her taxes keep 
1 * 1 time Cher land, wi, Yale. 
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GREAT-BRITAIN 
With regard to Commerce; 


And to other Means of encreaſing the 
Wealth and Power of a State. | 
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O ſcience can well be more heeſe” 
tary than an exact knowledge of, 
4 one's own ſtrength, nor is it ng! 

barren conſideration that of one's advan- 
tages, when the ſtudy of their principles 
goes along with it: of the uſe too made 
of them, and of the means to augment. 
them, ot to procure new ones. Com- « 
monly leſs attention than there ought. to 
be is given to thoſe advantages for Which 
we are only beholden to nature, either 
becauſe we are apt to take little notice of 
the Good we enjoy without the trouble df 
D 2 ſeeking 


52 Advantages and Diſadvantages s 
ſecking i it; or 54 "4, our pride gives the 
preference to that which we "hold from 
| our own induſtry. Nevertheleſs, the na- 
1M tural advantages are the only true ones: 
; their poſſeſſion is the leaſt lyable to be en- 
pl |. vied, or taken away from us: they afford 
b | the ſureſt recompence of the pains may 
i | be taken to extend them, which” are the 
bf]  +matter and intention or. the following con- 
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Ceording to the. computation 5 Mr. 
1 Edmund Hatley; England, the firſt, 
it | pot the greateſt of the two kingdoms in 
i ö Britain, contains about arty; mil. 
N Vuons of ſquare acres: and the form of it 
7% is ſuch, that no point of land in it the 
7 moſt diſtant from the ſea-coaſt is. farther | 
than ſeventy miles from it. | 


It is obvious to .conceive I W. an extent 
1 happily Prapartiones mult be favorable 
to its inland: trade between its different 
provinces, as well as to the external com- 
merce of the natural productions, and ma- 
nufactures, and e to * 
tien. 14 
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A an iſland, Great Britain poſſeſſes a 
great number of maritime provinces, which 
is, in courſe, attended with the molt, na- 
tural diſpoſition for having a great num- 
ber of ſeamen, . fiſhermen, &c: * 

The ſea is her natural butwark,, her 
hips are her forts, at once offenſive, and 
FN in which they have. the 'advan- 4 
tage of fortifications built upon frontiers: | 

a great one this for her, and a great ne- 
eelſity for her preſerving. the ſuperiority | 

of her Navy, fo as to be even more in the 
caſe of attacking, than barely Wa 
ber defence. © * 
The moſt maritime Power was natu⸗ _— 
rally the propereſt to become the moſt 
commercial one, whilſt her commerce, 
and marine, ought naturally to procure 
reciprocally one another's eee 

As a maritime, and 'commetciat Power, 
War muſt be leſs chargeable to her than 
to any other Power; hilt Franee keeps 
on foot four hundred thouſand men arm- 
ed, Great Britain ſcarce employs one hun- 
dred thouſand men by ſea and land, who 
are ſcarce miſſed out of the cultivation of 
the land, and the manufactures. Whilſt 
ſhe preſerves her ſuperiority; at Sea, ſhe 
can, at the fame time, carry on her trade 
in her natural productions and her manu- 

D 3 factures: 
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2 is | certainly, t the 
tl and gains 
ot. | i 20 Nah 372 
5 As | an iſland, pans ing a ſufficient ex- 
tent of fertile country, he 850 juſtly 
renounce the ſpiric 0 veſt, 
not been tempted to add to her. * — | 
other countries, by any convenience of ad- 
Jacency. A diſpoſition this favorable to 
the ſpirit of her commerce, as well as to 
her conſtitution and tranquillity. In a 
State, the territories of which are of a 
| conſiderable | extent, the conſtitution pr 105 
ferves itſelf difficultly without diſturbances: 
(Be this faid, withour any application of it. 
to our poſſeſſions .in America, which are 
rather acquiſitions 0 of commerce, chan 
conqueſt.) | 
The ſolitary, and inſular exiſtence fn 
which Great Britain is beholden to N ature, 
bas happily freed it from various depen- 
dences, incident to the neighbourhood of 
other countries. For example, ſhe. will | 
not permit France to get poſſeſſion of the 
Auftrian Netherlands, but ſhe does not 
fear this event perſonally, as Holland 
muſt. France may tranſport her victorious 
artillery before every place in Germany 
and. Holland: but England will never 


be afraid of W whilt the French 
Navy 
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But what i: is become e of chis 10 invalug- 
ble independence, kince a King of iq 5 
Britain poſſeſſes Ka which give him 

an intereſt fo to that of the nation: 
dean 55 he muſt defend, which 
E TO. to e ae ize, +. wh he en- 
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hold fri om the nation ? 


* werner Prepucs of” Exouans- | 


\RAIN, wad” and cattle, mines af 
various ſorts, are the principal riches 


which England owes to nature; and her 


induſtry, is naturally exerciſed on improv- 


ing theſe ee . . and 


commerce. „„ e 


IF 1 L 
Of Grain,” and Cultivation in gamma, 


The preference to which certain natural 
E are entitled over others, is 


15 ſurely pointed our to us by our wants. 


Thus Corn is almoſt univerſally acknow+- 
ledge 0 5 the. e of whieþ the cult 


vation deſerves : lt care: And as the 
| 22 4 want 
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want of it is a general one, and that the 
_ conſumption of it depends on a neceſſity 
independent on the caprices of Faſhion, 
that State, which every thing elſe ſuppoſed 
equal, ſhall be ſuperior in that point, will 
enjoy the moe ſolid, and ind iſputable * 
eminenee. 

England was a long time without pro- 
Sting from its advantages in this article. 
It muſt be owned, that corn is naturally 
Teſs neceſſary to the Engliſh than to any 
other people in Europe. Truſt-worthy 
Hiſtorians tell us, that before the Romans 
had ſet their foot on our iſland, at that 
time extreamly populous, the common 
nouriſhment of Britons was milk, and the 
fleſh of wild, or tame animals, in which 
the country abounded, that they lived lit- 
tle upon grain, Which was neither in 
eſteem, or in plenty amongſt them. In 
the North of Ireland to this day, the blood 
of their cattle ſerves: them for nouriſh- 
ment, and chiefly milk. In the moun- 
tains of Scotland, corn is not much uſed; 
in ſhort, in England they eat but little 
bread, a great deal of fleſh-meat, and roots, 
and greens. 0 a Conte 10 4 

Whilſt England thought of no more 
than cultivating the land for its own fub- 

ſiſtence, 
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fiſtence, ſhe found” herſelf often ſhort of 

it for her real wants, and obliged to fo- 

reign markets for her grain, but ſince ſhe 

— made an object of commerce of it, 

her cultivation of it has encreaſed to ſuch 

a degree, that a good harveſt is a provi- 

fion for five years. A favorable: nx 

and foil; afford her a ſufficient certainty of 

_ crops, and ſhe i is now in-a condition 'to 

ſupply, * by her exports of . other. 

nations who want it. 

I ſhall quote here, for an een of 

her preſent riches in that article, an ex- 

tract of her exports from the years 1746 

N to 1750, comprehending all ſorts of 

griin, as wheat, rye, barley, malt, and 

oats, of the growth of England, ſhipped 

off from. fifty-ſeven. of its ports, for an 
tugal; Flanders, Holland, F rance, 

mark, — Africa, dee. l. 22 
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* al eite ance, . for. her 

1 6 60,000 quarters, al- 
1 55 an. of \ vhear © in the three years 
1748, 1749. 1750, that is to ſay, at 
10. 155. medium-price of wheat for thoſe 
thre years, . to, the amount of 43. 91999 

N or JO, 465009. livres. "0 

t is obvious then, that for thoſe. five 
years, that ſum of 7:405»7861. ſterl. was: 
ſo much loſs to. other nations in the ba- 
lance of Trade, and ſo much clear gain 
to the enrichment of England. To this 


lum, ought to be added the freight of thoſe 
grains payed almoſf "Holly to, England 
alone.: for upon the total of thoſe Tory. 

or 220 years, the quaptity ſhippec 
upon foreign bottoms, does not amount to 
43,887 quarters, This ede may. be eſti- 
mated at 663,650. | ſterl. (or 14. 5735959 
 liyres) at the rate of 25. 64. + per quarter. 
ut to. conceive the whole e extent /of the 
advantages of theſe exports, the number 
of men 'ought to be calculated, that theſe- 
5.289847 quarters had employed in Eng- 
land, in the cultivation, the carriage of 
them to the ſea, the purchaſe. and ſale of 
them witkin the kingdom, the building, 
and "ng out _ veſſels which exported 
DE them, 
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them, the number of ſubj dts | who. made 
ing the 
joſe othets, in ort, all that 
theſe men paid to the State in taxes for 
what they conſumed: and then follows 
this conſideration, that the em oy, and 
charges of theſe engliſh ſubjects have been 
paid by, the Souls WhO through their 


wants were obliged to apply to them, 


whilſt the ſame number of ſubjects in thoſe 


countries, ſtood in need of thoſe oecaſions 


of employ, which they procured, or were 
the caufes of elſe where. 


It is the year 1689, which may be 


termed the epoch of the growth of rich 
- harveſts to England; for which ſhe ſtands 


indebted to that wiſe diſpoſttion of the le · 
gillature, which. inſtituted a bounty on the 
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of Queen Anne, 3d of George II. was granted 


2 bounty as follows arter yOu: * bu- 
7 5 Hhels, Paris 3 2 
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mongſt the manu nd | 
their odjection is, that RES giving Pray til 


lings per quarter on corn exported, 125 
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The ſaid bounty el only when ihe export 
is made on engliſh bottoms, the maſter and crew 
to be at leaſt two thirds Britiſh ſubje&s; does not 
take place on the corn exported for Alderney, Jer- 
fey and Guernſey. It is payable in every port on 
furniſhing a certificate of the export by the re- 


ceivers of the cuſtoms; or for want of funds, = 


the receiver general, within three: months. 

laſt years, in which the exportation was confi 

ble, the cuſtoms were in arrear of payment of the 
bounty, which in 1748, as well as 1749, | 
ceeded 200,000 /. ſterlin (or e | 
and in b750z amount to 325,405 l. Renting) 
(7-484315 livres) and, upon the demand of 
rters, the Parliament JS them, in its fixth 
12 n, the intereſt of the ſums due to them, in an 

AR of the 14th May 1753+ | 
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43 years. preceding 1699, 
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Experience, is the beſt 3 a 


1 made to ſuch an objection: and expe- 


rience demonſtrates that the bounty has 


lowered the price of corn. 


' Fhe intention of this bounty being 


encourage cultivation, by tavoring the _—_ 


portation of a ſuperfluity, it ſee that to 

find the courſe of the corn, to h the 
bounty ſhould be due, it was only neceſ- 
ſary to examine what the price of corn: 


Was, v when it was only in a ſufficient q uan- 


wy to. anſwer. the dem 8 of 17 4 
u again oon — 
tingency of a bad harveſt. ; ae 15 


ſtence, or to provi 


in the aver ens of b years wh 
preceded 3s lg before that time, 


gland .— — "little corn, and. . 
ſometimes obliged to get it from 


countries : and the e f of the 
found to be 24. 105. 8d. per uarter of 


Wheat, they fixed even beneath that price- 


current, the continge FO Fe * 
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: corn of each year is formed out of the 
two price currents on Lady. wy and Mi- . 
chaelmas. 
The effect of this bounty is not to 
lower the price of corn abroad in favor 
of the foreign markets, but is a neceſſary 
expedient to enable us to carry our corn 
to ſale at tliem, on a par of price with 
Poland, Denmark,  Hamburgh, Africa, 
Sicily, and even with our own colonies, 
who furniſh Spain, Portugal, and Ireland 
itſelf cheaper than we, can: In ſhort, it is 
giving. our laborers a. bounty; of 200, O00 J. 
a year, that England may gain 1300, o00 l. 
ſterling, which, without that, it Red: 
certainly not have. | 
Generally ſpeaking, a bounty is the ay. 
way that can be effectually employed to 
Preſerve to us our competition in all thoſe - 
ranches of commerce, in which foreigners 
can underſell us. This is what has made 
the author of the Britiſh Merchant ad: 
vance, that we ſhould be obliged to eſta- 
bliſh a bounty even on the exportation of 
1 dur wool, if England ſhould become a 
i province of F rance, and that France could 
1 dring her wool to be cheaper than ours: 
19 a propoſition which is exactly true, with : 
3 falvo for the indecency. of the firſt of 
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What a fall then would there be in the 


of Guzar BAT Tai, Ke. 65 
the ſuppoſitions on which it is founded, 
and for the little probability there i is of the 
fecond, © 

Another moſt ineſtimable. effect of this 


bounty is that of tempting, by the cheap- 
neſs of our corn, other countries, which, 


like France, might do without it, and of 
its diſcouraging 1 in them the cultivation of 


their land. Without doubt, was the price 


of corn to rife, it would prove a warning 


for them to addict themſelves to agricul- 


ture, and neceſſity would oblige them to 


ſubſtitute induſtry to that indolence of 
theirs. which is fo advantageous to us.“ 


value of our lands, if our corn was left on 
our hands without demand, through other 
countries not wanting it, and our woot 


without price, as it actually is, through 


the. prohibicion of its export? Such an 
event is doubtleſs, diſagreeable to foreſee”: - 
yet is it a more natural ſtate of things 
than the preſent. one, and perhaps not fo 
Tea as may be imagined. 

The e 2 the n 
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Sir Thomas Cole -pper in 16370 complained 
A the French imported ſuch conſiderable quanti- 


ties of corn, and at to low a rate, that the engliſh 


corn could not, even in our own markets, ſuppert 
a competition with them, 
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| wherewith they have been encloſed or ſe- 
par arated, fertile fields, and rich meadows. 


| ult from clcari the land, and om en- 
fei and — — 3 bur & 
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f our land has deriyed from this | 
ths 05 8 290 ed. i t has change 


ace of England : Commons, ei ill. 
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his bounty of five ſhillings. per quarter 
has been employed by the farmer in clear- 
ing, and manuring his ground. This 
bounty it is which has been the true teacher 
to England of the art of eultiyation. Our 
antient writers, 15 this ſubject, were not 
ſo yell {killed in it as our moderns,  be- 
cauſe they had not ſeen the experiments 
which this encouragement Bas at- 
tempted. They had however ſome glimpſe 


of notion of the adyantages which: mighe 
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temptible object for England, fince of the 
forty millions of acres it contains,” it is 
eſtimated that one third of them was in 
commons: and what is yet remaining ſo 


of the, confirms that this computation 
. was not — 4 | 


Cultivati n could not encreaſe, without 
employ * more horſes, oxen, and ſheep, 
for the tillage, and manure of the grounds. 
Thence that augmentation of wealth in 
cattle, which is ſo valuable in many re- 
ſpects. N 

Population has encreaſed together with 
the culture of the lands: the labor of en- 
cloſing them, has employed and main» 

4, great number bf men: thoſe © Nite 
delart waltes of country now ſee habita- 
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the acceſſions of wealth. They have re- 
paid with intereſt do the State the expence 


of the bounty. 


The State of the Exports ſhews us, that 


all the provinces of England have par- 
taken of the, benefit of his bounty, and 
this advantage could not have obtained 


ſo equal a repartition, unleſs in a penin- 


ſula, of which all the parts are at juſt 
diſtances. from the ſea: a happy diſpoſi- 
tion, to which it alſo owes an eaſy com- 
munication, and ready help bot by ſea 
and land from one province to another, 


and which maintains, throughout the whole 


extent of its continent, the plenty, and 
price of its e in a favorable e 
quilibrium. 


One might puſh ad infinitum a ed. 
tation of the particular advantages reſulting. 
from. a Good which has produced in lands, 
in cattle, in men ſo many valuables, which 
were not before in exiſtence. Cultivation 
then is the greateſt of all Goods, and the 


laws which protect and ent it the 
wiſeſt of all 1 


Ws. 
Let us then leave to other nations all 


unealineſs about the means of eſcaping 
famine; let us obſerve them ſuffering a 


dearth of proviſions, amidſt all the pro- 


from 
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from it : We have, in a much more ob- 


vious, plain way, found the ſecret to en- 
joy, in tranquility, and abundance, one of 
the firſt capital neceſſaries of life: more 
happy in that than our anceſtors, we no 
longer experience thoſe exceſſive and ſud- 
den alterations in the price of corn, al- 
ways cauſed more by the fear than by the 
reality of a dearth : a fear which often 
advances and augments the horrors of it. 
In place of vaſt and numerous granaries, ' 
provided for reſſources in time of need, 
we have vaſt plains, pregnant with fu. 
ture crops, the produce of which is an- 
nally renewed and encreaſed. Our cul- 
tivation, and harveſts, are become unli- 
mitable, from the time that our laborers 
have been ſecure of a certain conſumption, 
at home, and abroac. 

Thus, in our days, England without 
trouble, or ruinous wn pee as diſcovered 
on the ſurface of the land a new mine, of 
more pretious poſſeſſion, and more intrinſic | 
value than thoſe of America. England is 
that wiſe nation, which has made the beſt 
choice. Spain, in the midſt of her trea- | 
ſures, repreſents not amiſs that King, in 
the F able whom Bacchus had favored an 
the gift of converting wy * he touch- 
ed to > gold. 
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another proviſion for it, within the limits 
of the parks, which the lords had reſerved. 
to themſelves for their ;huntings their deer, . 
and their cattle. - _. 
The Engliſh did not. ar firſt know the 
extent, ay value of their poſſeſſions: all 
they thought of was, to make food of the 
fleſh of their cattle, and - to cloath them- 
ſelves from the fleece of their ſheep. . For 
. long time they ſold their wool to tha 
Dutch and F lemings, ”_ 1 alone had 
manufactures. Defoe : that under 
Edward III. +. the expo 3 of our wool 
amounted to ten million ſterling, of our 
preſent currency. (230 millions = livres 
Some engliſh refugees, during the wars: 
of the two Roſes, in the States of the Duke 
of Burgundy which were full of manu- 
| factures, carried back with them, at their 
return to England in the fifteenth century, 
the firſt knowledge of them; they were 
favored by Henry VII. but did not ac- 
quire a ſolid eſtabliſnment till under the 
glorious reign of Queen Elizabeth, whoſe 
care ſecured to them that continue ſucceſs 
they have had to our days. Then it was 
that the rtation of our wool was ſe- 
riouſly ene and under the moſt 
ſevere 
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ſevere penalties. All the preceding ordi- 
nances with regard to wool had been no- 
thing more than ways and means of the 
revenue, employed by our Kings in their 
exigencies. "w 

Induſtry ſoon rnd the eyes of che 
Engliſh on all the advantages that were to 
be obtained from their different kinds of 
cattle ||. The victualment from them came 
to be reckoned amongſt the ſmalleſt emo- 
laments, and even that encreaſed with the 
| ſpecies Before that time, no condition 
was ſcarce known but the lazy one of 
ſhepherds, or herdſmen, little favorable to 
the employ, or propagation of men. Ma- 
nufactures and arts encreaſed the numbers 
of ſubjects: the lands required a greater 
cultivation, and waſte lands were cleared, 
and improved. But they ſoon perceived 
to what diſadvantages a cultivation, in 
common, was lyable. They began to en- 
cloſe their grounds, to obtain the greater 
produce from them. Since that time 
tillage, and paſturage, have been carried 
to a perfection unknown to former times. 
| The different kinds of cattle, that of 
ſheep eſpecially, have been meliorated to 
the utmoſt, ra a ſtudy of the food that 
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of their, breed. 


the number of ſheep; but ſuch. is the e- 
double the number of ſheep that it uſed 
to do. 

bric of all ſorts of ſtuffs, excepting only 


wool. Amongſt our ſhorter forts of wool, 


Glouceſterſhire: as the fineſt, and neareſt 


moſt renowned are thoſe of Warwick, 


is propereſt for them, and by a mixture 


At firſt a oppoſition was ids to 
the encloſing of commons, under pretext 
that the tillage of them would diminiſh 


fect of a good cultivation, that ſuch an 
acre, as before produced only ſix buſhels 
of corn, has yielded twenty, and an acre 
of paſture-ground, well prepared, has fed 


England then alla, in the greateſt 
abundance, the propereſt wool for the fa- 


the ſuperfine cloth, which ſhe cannot well 
manufacture without the help of ſpaniſh. 


the beautyfulleſt is. that of Cotteſwold in 


approaching to that of Spain, are thoſe of 
Herefordſhire, Worceſter, &c. 

Our long wools for combing, are the 
moſt in requeſt with other nations for their 
length, and fineneſs. Amongſt theſe, the 


Northampton, Lincolo, Durham, Romney- 
marſhes, but thoſe on the South of the 
Marſhes of Lincolnſhire and Leiceſter, 
carry the name aboye all for their length, 
fineneſs, 


% 
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fineneſs, ſoftneſs and gloſs. Theſe wools 


are employed concurrently with thoſe of 
Ireland in ſhaloons, ſerges, camlets, cal- 
limancoes, and other ſtuffs without num- 
ber, which are for the moſt part imitated, 
at Amiens, Abbeville, Liſle, in France; 
at Bruſſels; in Holland, at Harlem, and 
in the neighbourhood of Amſterdam, and 
Lavdan;' © 5 | 

They are alſo employed together with 
the carded wools in the make of bays, 
druggets, flannels, &c. They are likewiſe 
mixed with cotton, and filk, in ſeveral 
ſtuffs, as alupeens, bombazines, crapes, &c. 
Amongſt the different ſorts of our ſheep, 


the horned. ones of the leaſt ſize are eſteem - 


ed the beft for giving a cheriſhing warmth 
to the grounds from the abundance of ſalts 
contained in their excrements. Their fleſh 
is not ſo extraordinary no more than their 


' wool. 


The larger ſized ſheep yield from five 
to eight pounds of wool per fleece; ſome 
of theſe ſheep, beſides the long wool they 
bear, afford a ſhort and fine wool, but in 
{gall quantities, which is mixed with the 
ſpaniſh wool, in the woof, to bind it the 
ſtronger. The largeſt ſheep, and of which 
the weathers are the moſt eſteemed, are in 
Lincolnſhire, in a place called 1 
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alſo in Leiceſter and Rumney. Weathers 
of this ſort have been fold as high | as 
twelve guineas. 

For example of the e e of ſheep, 
it is commonly computed that the falt- 
marſhes of Rumney contain forty-four 
thouſand acres, and one hundred and — 
two thouſand ſheep, which is at the rate 


of three ſheep per acre. It is reckoned 
that Dorſetſhire maintains ſix hundred thou- 


_ ſand ſheep in a circle of "ene. miles dia- 
meter. 


Such numerous focks, to fay nothing 
of cattle of other kinds, could not doubt- 
leſs be gathered under covered folds, with- 
out a great expence: and therefore, in 


moſt provinces in England, they are not 


put under ſhelter, and the mildneſs of the 


generally tolerable winters has allowed it. 


in ſome parts however they have conve- 
niencies to ſhelter them, and it is pretended 
that the wool is the better for it. It is 
certain that in the provinces the moſt ſub- 
ject to cold, ſuch as the northern ones 
neareſt to Scotland, to protect in ſome 
fort the ſheep from the ſeverity of the 
winters, they are obliged, as it were, to 
embalm them, that is to ſay, to ſmear them 
from head to foot with a compoſition of 
a tallow, &c. boiled together: but be- 

ſides, 
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fides, that this precaution does not hinder 


numbers of them from dying of cold, or | 


the rot, this compoſition ſpoils the wool 
ſtrangely, which does not eaſily recover its. 
purity from it. 

Thoſe, provinces the leaſt proper for 
feeding ſheep, and other cattle, have been 
willing to procure to themſelves this ad- 
vantage which nature had refuſed them : 
they made paſtures in dry and ſandy ſoils 
by ſowing trefoil and clover. They made 
turnips ſupply the place of grals, where 


the winter had cauſed a ſcarcity of it ; and 
brought their ſheep to feed on turnips, in 
| ſuch fields as they wanted to have warm- 


ed, and manured by their preſence on 
them: ſo ſuſceptible of perfection is agri- 
culture, and ſo powerful an incitement 
to encreaſe induſtry, is a certainty of con- 
ſumption. 

But ſuch great advantages could not be 
enjoyed without diſquiet, and we might 
well expect that other nations would uſe 
their endeavours. to come in for a ſhare 
of them with us. Holland, Flanders, and 
France above all, our moſt formidable 
rival in our manufactures, furniſh them- 


ſelves from us, with arms againſt our- 
ſelves. Our wool is drawn thither and 


prints employed. Our prohibition of 
E 3 exporta- 
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exportation has not had all the effect we 
might expect from it. True it is, we may 
thank for it the miſtaken policy of for- 
bidding abſolutely the importation of iriſh 
wool into England, W hat now could 
Ireland, without manufactures, make of its 
wool, but to ſell it to foreigners notwith- 
ſtanding the prohibition? We then in- 
deed opened ſome of our ports to the iriſh 
wool: but they had already taſted the 
ſweets of that counterband : and all our 
guard-veſſels ſince have vainly endeayored 
to interrupt the courſe of it. 

Every ſeſſion of Parliament is attended 
with complaints from the manufacturers of 
the diminution of their trade: ſometimes 


founded on the dearth of materials, and 
always on the ſmuggling over of wool, 

which employed in foreign manufactures, 
leſſens by ſo much the demand for 
theirs. 


On the other hand, the land owners are 
ready with their complaints of the _ 
price, at which the prohibition of ex 

ing it keeps the wool: they pretend o, 
that this low price it is, which cauſes the 
counter band carried on of it. 

It is difficult to pronounce upon this 
point, which of the two ſides has moſt 
reaſon to complain: unleſs one was » be 

wg etcr- 
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determined by the general prejudice, which 


is againſt. the manufacturers: for I never 
heard of a complaint, or petition from 
them againſt the land-owners, which was 
not ſovereignly unreaſonable. _ + 
It does not to me appear leſs difficult to 
find a ſatisfactory remedy for an evil of 
which there is no diſſembling to one ſelf 
the reality : but to aſcertain the juſt extent 
of it, one ſhould be ſure of the truth of 
what is advanced, that the foreign nations 


cannot abſolutely do without our wools in 


the greateſt parts of their ſtuffs. Should 
that be really the caſe; the carrying our 


wool abroad is an irreparable detriment 


to England. But the Evil would not be 


ſo confiderable if, as others averr, the fo- 


reigners can ſubſtitutionally mix the ſpa- 
niſh wool with their own, for want of our 
fineſt ſorts: and if beſides they have qua- 
lities of wool, like to ours: which I can 
take upon me to ſay with certainty that 
they have. | . 
As to France, for example, I cannot 
ſay what quantity ſne employs of our wools 
of a ſuperior quality to thoſe of her on 
growth: but | can poſitively affirm, that 
1 have ſeen there ſome of our common 
ſorts of wool, which the want of quan- 
tity of their own, and not of quality, 
E 4 obliged 
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obliged. them to employ. The engliſn 
wools have yielded to the ſmuggler of 
them a profit of fifty per cent. and yet 
did not exceed in price, thoſe of the wools 
in France, of the ſame quality. This fact 
clearly verified explains to us why our 
wool is carried thither. The abundance 
of our wool, at home, keeps it at a price 
beneath the real value, in our markets: 
whilſt the ſcarcity of it in France holds it 
up there a great deal above it. 

Doubtleſs then, there muſt exiſt, in 
France, ſome powerful reaſon of defect, 

| oppugnant . to the . multiplication. of that 

fleecy ſpecies, whereby the wobl is want- 
ing, whilſt the manufactures of it are in 
vigor, and afford good encouragement to 
the workmen. With us, we have the verx 
contrary inconvenience to complain fl. 
One would think nothing could diſcourage 
the breeding of ſheep ; it has proceeded 
encreaſing in deſpite of the moſt rigorous 
Prohibition of exporting their wool. The 
geſh of them, and the manure with which 
they fertilize our lands, muſt afford them 

a profit of it ſelf ſufficient, to the farmer. 
Nee manufactures are more than ever em- 
mo. but they could not encreaſe in 
proportion to the quantity of our wool. 
What then muſt have become of the 
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ſuperſiuity? It has more and more alem 
the price of the wool, and determined the 
courſe of it more violently into the: fo-! 

reign markets. ien <1 - 


Our:wool,: from its. over- 
abundance has been always under. the price 
of that in other countries, as may be cer- 
tified by a compariſon / with; the price- 


current of wool. at Amſterdam, the greateſt. 


Staple in. the Univerſe. Yet, . ſince ie 
peace, the price of it has been raiſed. 
In 1750, and 1751, the fineſt ne 
"wool of Lincolnſhire has been ſold, at an 
average-price for ſixteen pence (2: 1 ſols) 
the pound, which is twenty per cent. more 
than formerly; and this enhancement is 
the true e of the manufacturtrs 
complaints: their private intereſt is their 


ſole aim, whilſt they inſiſt, as they have 


long inſiſted in their requeſt, for opening. 
all the ports of England without excep- 
tion to the iriſh. wool in flesce, or in yarn, 
their pretext is, that it is the only expe- 
dient for ſtopping the export of the iriſh: 
wool to foreign countries. | 

The Land-owners, whe- fande diu his 8 
encreaſed importation of the iriſh. wool 


into England, muſt yet lower the price: 


ot: nen oppoſe. to this, that it is in vain, 
E 5 do 


Bauch, in truth, is our preſent condition; + 
in that reſpect. 
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to open all the markets of England 
Ireland, whilft the price of wool ſhall be 
All infinitely lower in England than in 
the markets aer that beſides, this li- 
granted to the Iriſh ſmall· craft to 
hover all over the coaſt of England, will, 
in ſo extenſive a career, open to their 
counterband an infinite number of ways, 
or outlets, which the guard-veſſels - will 
be leſs able to ſhut up, than when thoſe 
. wool-veſſels had no free paſſage, but in 
the weſtern ſeas of England, which had 
Biddiford, Liverpool, and Briſtol for boun- 
Some there are amongſt theſe laſt who. 
propoſe the taking off the prohibition of 
the exportation of engliſh wool, and 
tend that thereby, that commodity being 
brought nearer the level of the common 
price in the other markets of Europe, then 
a well calculated duty on the exportation 
might hinder, or at leaſt leſſen the carriage 
of it abroad, more mam than the 
prohibition. | | 
Amiqdſt theſe different opinions, dictated 
by contrary intereſts, I will hazard my 
diſintereſted ſentiments. ; 
It is for England a very valuable ad- 
vantage, that of having its wool at 4c, 
30, and 60 per cent. 9 than other 


of _ 
to; : 
* 


countries, 


of Garar Bartram, &c, 9 . 
countries, quality for quality. It is that 


alone which can in ſome meaſure compen- 
ſute for the high | wor of work in it, of- 


ten 30 per cent. dearer than abroad. The 
ee then of its wool can alone keep 
it at ſo low a price; ; if the lowneſs of the 

ice occaſions it to be ſmuggled over to 


reign markets, it can be only the ſu- 


cas part of it. What thoſe markets 


extract by this means from us, am con- | 


vinced, is for the moſt part, for want of 


quantity of their own, which they might 


procure of their own fund, and growth. 
This exportation diminiſhes then, in other 
countries, the multiplication of their ſh 

more than it diminiſhes the work of our 
manufactures: The proof of which is, that 
in thoſe years, in which the wool has born 


the loweſt price, and doubtleſs the expor- 


tation of it been, in conſequence, the 
greater, the exportation of our woollen 
ſtuffs has been found commonly the gteat-, 
eſt, according to the extracts from the 
cuſtom-houſe books. 

We ought then to- guard againſt all the 
means which might enhance the price of, 
our wool; and, at the ſame time, we 
-ought to render the ſmuggling of it more 
difficult, that it may bear the higher price 
in foreign markets. We ought to "op 


% 
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our ports to the iriſh wool, raw or 
wrought; ; the point of time is favorable 
to it, ſince our own wool has riſen twenty 
per cent. Our guard veſſels, on ſtation, 
| ſhould at the fame time redouble their 
vigilance, for preventing any of the iriſh 
craft ſlipping by them, into foreign ports. 
I will not anſwer that this liberty of im- 
portation will abſolutely put an end to the 
iriſh counterband : it was eaſier to hinder ' 
irs getting footing, than it will be to de- 
ſtroy it. | 
As to the general prohibition of ex- 
porting engliſh wool, it ought to be for 
ever continued, becauſe that alone it 1s, 
which can preſerve to us the ineſtimable 
advantage of having the beſt wool at ſo 
much a lower price than the other markets 
of Europe, and that of ſelling our ſuper- 
fluity of it to foreigners at tha higheſt 
price of their markets. 


of the EAN AL Ricues of the EARTH: : 


MzTALs, Mari, eh fg +EanTH, 
CoaLs, &c. 


_ _ Amongſt the various eaſes” which 
the earth contains in its boſom, gold and 
filver are neither the firſt, nor the moſt 
defirable riches : gold and ſilver have re- 
duced to a moſt deplorable ſlavery their 

0 natura! 
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natural poſſeſſors, and the maſters of thoſe 
ſlaves, and of their treaſures, are no! be- 
come the more powerful for them: one 
would think that from that inſtant the 
paniards had loſt all ſpirit of induſt Y 
all aptitude for work, as a laborer who 
ſhould find a treaſure in his field, would 
quit his plough for ever. If England poſ- 
{elſes any of thoſe fatal mines, it is to be 
wiſhed they may remain for eyer unknown 
to it. 

England ought to ſet a greater value 
on the other liberalities of nature to it: 
on the iron - mines in moſt of its provinces, 
as well as in Ireland: the copper ones in 
Staffordſhire, Lancaſhire, Cornwall, &c. 
the leaden ones in abundance in the nor- 
thern and weſtern provinces, as well as in 
Scotland : the tin ones in Devonſhire and 
Cornwall. | 
But the mines of which England ought 
chiefly to boaſt, either from her poſſeſſing 
them in greater plenty than any other na- 
tion, or from her excelling them all 1 in the 

uſe ſhe makes of them, are i 
The Mag, of which ſhe poſſeſſes fo 
many different. ſorts, that here is no kind 
of land ſhe cannot fertilize by means of 
them. The experiences ſhe has made of . 
them, ſince the inſtoration of agriculcure, 

are 
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are without number, and "the ſucceſs of 
them is daily extending; as for example, 
in the county of Norfolk. _ 
Her FurLER's EARTH, fo valuable for 
the drefling her woollen-ſtuffs, that the 
rtation of it has been forbidden, under 
the ſame penalties, as that of her wool : 
this earth, the perfecteſt of all, and ſuch 
as neither Holland, nor F rance. poſſeſs any 
Uke it, deſerves a particular deſcription. 
It is found near Ryegate in Surrey, near 
| Maidſtone in the county of Kent, near 
Nutley in Suſſex, near Wooburn in Bed- 
fordſhire, near Brickhill in Staffordſhire, 
in the iſle of Sky in Scotland. 
I have ſeen it dug for between Brickill 
and Wooburn, in a great heath, that ex- 
2 over ſeveral hillocs that are full of 
The hole at top was a broad open- 
* hollowed downwards in form 5 an 
inverted cone, for the prop of the earth, 
and upon the ſide of one of thoſe * hillocs, 
ſo as to let one ſee the color, and thick- 
neſs of the ſeveral beds of ſand, _ 
which lay the fuller's- earth, about if 
| ſixty foot deep from the ſurface o vail 
CONS | ** n of this Wit 
which 


4 In the nary of Row: the earth is hollowed: 
5 into pits like wells; of which the ſides are ſup- 
ported like thoſe of the coal mines, 


e BS A. Aha 8 . 


„ * 


which appeared to me to have been for- 
merly culrivated, was of poor, and einder- 
colored mold, from five or fix inches to 
a foot deep; beneath which was 4 
or ſtratum of a fine reddiſh yellow ſand; 
about nine or ten foot thick; after which, 
for thirty or forty foot, were ſeveral ſtrata 
of white and grey ſand, of various con- 
ſiſtences, mixed with reddiſh ſtreaks of 
the color of thoſe veins in iron- mines: 
lower there was a ſtratum of from two to 
three foot of greaſy ſand mixed with red- 
diſh earth and veins : then a foot's depth 
of earth, moderately unctuous; laſtly the 
earth perfectly fat, and pure for about 
ſeven to eight foot. This bank of earth ' 
diſtinguiſhed into different ſtrata, by hori- 
zontal crevices about a foot and a half 
from one another; the ſituation of theſe 
banks upon an horizontal plan, and very 
equal, form a regular diſpoſition, which 
commonly in all forts of beds, or ſtrata oſ 
earths, or mines, indicates a great extent 
of them. Near, and round the mouth of 
the pit, are ſome chalk-hills fit to make 
mortar of: the ground above is about 
five or ſix inches thick, ſome part of it is 
cultivated, and yields a good enough pro- 
duce. The workmen employed in digging 
for this I with a pick-ax, earn about 
ten 
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ten pence a day (19 ſols) due men only 
are ſufficient to dig and load a cart wit! 


- a, thouſand weight in one day: which "wy 


taken on the ſpot is commonly valued at 
4 * mo 4 livres and 12 ſols 7 
This earth itſelf is of a greeniſn gray. 
the color of which fades in the air: the 
ne of it is moderately firm, eaſily 
divided into pieces by the pick- ax: as it 
Aries, it becomes as hard as caſtile- ſoap, 
its quality unctuous, and full of nitre. It 
does not diſſolve in water, unleſs it is well. 
ſtirred; the ſediment formed from it, when 
it is dried, is ſoft and greaſy to the touch, 
very friable, and may: be reduced between 
the fingers into an almoſt impalpable pow- 
der, that ſeems to loſe itſelf in the pores 
of the ſkin, without any appearance of 
ſand, &c. This; powder viewed with a 
microſcope is dull · colored, opaque, and 
has not the glitter of ſandy particles: 
qualities that render it ſo fit to inſinuate 
itſelf into the pores of the wool; and to- 
abſorb. its. greaſe, without offending the 
web pet — ſtuff in the on Bolent frio · 
O . N *7) S611 
The Porrzns-Eanrn, ft to * to- 
"rn pipes, &c. has the ſame properties, 
but rare ly in the ſame perfection, being _ 
ff ea to be mixed with i of ſand. 
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the pit, it is greeniſn, ſoft to the touch, 
and ſlippery like ſoap. The perfecteſt ſort 


is found in Northamptonſhire; alſo near 


Poole in Dorſetſhire, and in the iſle of 
Wight; and is ſold in London ta twenty 


ſhillings the Ton. The „emen _ 
is alſo prohibited. 


'Coarls. Their abRtitution to whod: in 5 4 


almoſt all the uſes for which fire is neceſ« 
ſary, naturally ſtarts: the queſtion; what 
has England gained by the change? She 
has certainly gained, at-leaſt that immenſe 
track of 3 defore covered by thoſe 
forreſts which furniſhed their conſumption 
in Airing. In place then of thoſe —— 
not very favorable to the ehcreaſe of pec- 
= ja the ſmall number of men they 
employ, . ſhe now poſſeſſes fertile fields, 
and rich paſturages: and the corn and 
vwool ſhe obtains from chem. are mach 
clear gain to her. 
Thoſe forreſts, though vaſt — N 
rous, in the reign of William the Con- 
queror, the moſt part of ther without 
maſters, and then become Crown lands; 
thoſe commons free for cattle, without 


other laws adapted or belonging to them, 


than what were relative to the preſerva- 


tion of the game, had nothing to expe&t 


: from time, and nn but a ner 


(aa cellary 
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ceſſary deſtruction, in the midft of a coun- 
try, where the reſt of the lands were open; 
and in common for the moſt part, with- 
out fences, or li to encloſe them. 
The working of the different mines, and 
eſpecially thoſe of iran, in the counties of 


= Warwick, Stafford, Worceſter, Monmouth, 


Shropſhire, and Suſſex, have forwarded 
nearly the total rum of the woods. Their 
exorbitant price firſt gave warning of their 
ſcarcity, and of the neceſſity of preſerving 
what remained, for the ſake of the ſhip- 
ping; and buildings. In theſe circum- 
ſtances the Coal- mines, ſpread oyer Eng · 
land and Scotland, have ſtood in great 
ſtead: for Ireland itfelf, which was for- 
as well as England, abounding in 

oaks the moſt eſteemed for ſhip-building, 
has been at the ſame time, and for the 
fame reaſons ſo exhauſted of them, as to 
be reduced to get all its timber for build- 
ing from Norway, England, and elſe- 
where, likewiſe bark for tanning; nay 
has been obliged to fell hides in the raw 
to Holland, Germany, and Flanders, 
through want of materials at home to tan 
The mines, and chiefly thoſe of iron, 
for which the coal-fire is too flow, have 
felt the ſcarcity of wood. We draw an- 
S442 nually 
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nually from Sweden for above 200, 0004. 
ſterling (or 4,600,000 livres) of iron bars, 
without reckoning the ſteel. It were then 
to be wiſhed that the mines of our colo- 
nies . were encouraged enough to enable 
| my to ſupply the three kingdoms with 
m_ ann 

y. 

The abundance of wood in thoſe coun= 
tries renders the thing poſſible, and this 
operation would produce a double advan- 
tage, in extending the clearance of thoſe 
lands, and making that country more 
| healthful: but as our wood would not be 
fufficient to reduce thoſe ſows into bars, 
| _— other forms - iron work, it 1 

_ o propoſe a recompence for whos» 
1 mou dikover the e making 

as. cheap, us we get it from abroad, the 
won into bars, with a coal-fire, either by 
mixing different ſorts together, or joining 
to it a portion of wood- coal only, by 
which means one might at once prevent 
the deſtruction of the forreſts, and the da» 
mage ariſing to thoſe ſubjects, whoſe eſtates 
conſiſt in mines, and w | 
Then would the uſe of coals ad to 
all our wants, for our buildings, mines, 
glaſs-works, brick-kilns, ſalt-pans, refine- 


ries, breweries, &c. As there are 2 
Orts 
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ſorts of coal; one might chooſe that which 
d the fitteſt for the employ deſigned for 
it. It may by fire be purged of the bi- 
ee, and ſulphur, in its compoſition, ſo 
that loſing to two thirds of its weight, and 
very little of its volume; it remains a 
combuſtible ſubſtance, but freed from 
the particles which exhale that diſagreeable 
and inconvenient ſmoak which is objected 
to it. Derby is the firſt town which ſub- 
ſtituted to ſtraw, the uſe of this half-con- 
ſumed coal, to dry malt, which has given 
to its ale that whiteneſs and mildneſs, for 
which it is ſo eſteemed. It ought alſo to 
be uſed in thoſe kilns deſigned , drying 
any corn ſuſpected of damp, on the Neu 
of ſhipping it off. 
But England has gathered from this na- 
| tural wealth, by her manner of enjoying 
it, an advantage far ſuperior to the poſſeſ- 
ſion itſelf. Three of her ports, that lie 
neareſt to her principal coal- mines, White- 
haven, Newcaſtle, and Swanſey in Wales, 
are becomes the magazines from which 
England and Ireland draw their conſump- 
tion: Newcaſtle furniſhes all the Eaſtern 
cCoaſt, as low as Portſmouth; Swanzey 
1 Weſtern coaſt to Devonſhire, and parts 
| adjacent; 5 
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adj bent and Whitehaven, Ireland. This 
angle branch of commerce does not em- 
ploy leſs than fifteen hundred veſſels, from 
à hundred to two hundred tons, and keeps 
up a body of ſeamen, reputed the ableſt 
of their profeſſion, who on preſſing occa- 
ſions form à ready, and always ſure reſ- 
ſource. || The Thames alone diſtributes the 
coals. it receives through London, and 
nine provinces :.. the other rivers that run 
into the ſea, ſerve reſpectively in propor- 
tion to each of their courſe. - Other mines 
near London have not been ſuffered to be 
opened, for fear of diminiſhing that branch 
of maritime commerce, the ſchool of 
ſailors, and nurſery for the engliſh navy, 
which is the true bulwark and glory of 
the nation. Riches thus multipHed have 


deſerved to thoſe mines the appellation of 
the black Indies. 


Of FISHERIES. 


'_ Amongſt the different fiſh, with icht 
nature has enriched our waters, the ſalmon 
| of 
7 If to this e is added the 3 of veſ. 
ſels . in the water- carriage of butter, cheeſe, 
corn, fullers- earth, ſalt, &c. there will be found; 
upon a moderate calculation, above a hundred thou- 
ſand ſailors for the coaſt- trade of * alone, 
from r to port. 
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of Berwick and Newcaſtle, the Colcheſter 
oiſters, the Yarmouth and Leoſtoff her- 
rings, hold the moſt conſiderable rank: 
but one would think: that, as if contented: 
with our other articles af wealth, we: had 


nat chought of improving this at 
our home · conſumption. 


The Scotch were the firſt, and ſole 8 
ſeſſors of the herring-fiſhery : this fiſh. de- 
ſcends by Shetland ta their coafts, and 

from thence to ours. The Dutch then 
| pretended no other right to it, than that 
of TOE the fiſh of them, to ſell it 


The firſt act we. have concerning this 
fifhery, is in the thirteenth year of the 
reigy of Edward III. 1347, which reca- 
pitulates ſeveral wife diſpoſitions made by 
his grandfather in this point. It is caſy 
to diſcover, by a compariſon of. this Act. 
with the Statutes of the Dutch, that theſe 
have profited from it. Their fiſhery at 
Enchuyſen did not begin to be in any re- 
putation till the year 1416, or at moſt. 
in 1397, that he found _ the ſecret in 
curing, and barrelling the - 
Their commerce having * then en- 
creaſed, their fiſhery grew too limited 
upon their own coaſts, and they ſoon ex- 


tended it to ours, and we N "A 
ſaw 
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ſa them eſtabliſh the caſts of their nets 
upon our own proper fiſheries. | So early 
as the year r610, Sir Walter Raleigh gives 
an account, which was not 1 
that of John de Witte, of the trade t 
drove to Ruſſia, Germany, Finde i i 
France, in herrings 1 on the engliſh, - 
ſcotch, and iriſh coafts, to the yearhy a- 
mount of 2,659,000 J. ſterl. (61, 17, o 
livres) This ſingle article, ſo early as in 
thoſe days, employed three thouſand veſ- 
ſels or bufſe:, in that fiſhery, and fifty 
thouſand tiſhermen, without reckoning; nine 
thouſand other ſhips, or ſmall craft, and 

one hundred and fifty thouſand men em- 
ployed in the commerce of this fiſh, and 
in other branches of trade which this hihery | 
occaſioned. . 

Our indolence has ſuſſered theſe people 5 
to enjoy our own property, and to enrich 
themſelves, at our expence, to above the 
amount of an hundred millions ſterling. 
Nor is it but ſince this epoch that the 

naval force of Holland ever made any fi- 
gure. Even now, that her power has re- 
ceived ſuch great blows, that branch af 
her commerce is of all others that Which 
has ſuffered the leaſt, | 
A ſtate of their herring-Giherwh in 1748, 
repreſents a-. 2 * 


from 


— 
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from 70 to 100 tons, and eſtimated '85 


tons at an average: the total of ther | 

fiſhery, computed / at 8 $5000 Laſt “, 

5 Tecling oy Laſt, 

— 

Beduct for the geting} Bibs r 23h 
out and building the $50,000 5 
1000 buſſes, coſts, del 

Neat profit per annum 850, ooo 
| if you add the profit 
of thecod-fiſhery col- 
laterally carried on 

| Makes 1 e ſterl. 


i zoo, ooo l. fie 8 


I 50,000 | 


. ” 


* 


| 3 14 wb each 7 14,000 men 
Men employed on n the | 
occaſion of the fi- -{ $6,000 


Men — loo, ooo 
of Hitherto our efforts have been either 
weak, or unſucceſsful, in all the attempts 
we have made towards recovering advan- 
tages too long neglected, and abandoned. 
When we have ſet up our pretentions, in 
| —_—_— to the Dutch, of an excluſive 
; right 


1 1 — 
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right of fiſhing on our own coaſts, + a right 
as inconteſtable as that of reaping alone the 

harveſt of our own fields; what has been 
the effect of our remonſtrances, and our 


pretenſions ? Two great and learned trea- 
tiſes on the Dominion of the Sea were 


written by Selden, and Grotius; the que- | 


ſtion has remained undecided; and the | 
Dutch have continued in poſſeſlion. 
n the mean time, there has a new 
Company formed itſelf, for the herring- 
fiſhery, in virtue of an act of Parliament, 
but its projects, and even its progreſs, ſhow 
that this eſtabliſnment is in its infancy. 
It: is propoſed to open a new market for 
our herrings in our colonies. They have 
given out three prizes of 15, 20, and 307. 
ſterling for thoſe buſſes which ſhall have 
made the greateſt take of fiſh. They value 
themſelves on having this year expended 
three thouſand pounds ſterling in nets 
they propoſe ſending next year ſixty buſſes, 
and three thouſand mien on the: herring; 
and whale fiſheries, whilſt but the laſt Sep · 
tember, there were counted above five = 
dred ſoreign veſſels fiſhing on the coaſts of 
Yarmouth, whilſt even french fiſhermen 
came thither to diſturb our own. tk 0260] 
E507 Nc! 1 
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. coaſts, with ſome engliſh fiſhermen whom 
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What ſignifies our having the molt: 
ier marine in the univerſe? What 
lignifies maintaining at ſo great an expence 
two hundred men of war, mounted with 
ten thouſand if we are not even 
maſters enough to fiſh freely on our own 
Proper coaſts, we if we are diſturbed on 
them, by who? by ſuch as have not: the 
leaſt right to interfere on them. 
It was towards the year 1397, that the 
Engliſh having diſcovered the iſle of Spiltſ- 
bergen in Greenland, were the firſt who 
durſt attempt the fihing for the; whales 
they had obſerved in thoſs ſeas: they were 
quiet poſſeſſors of this) trade till _ 
that the Dutch, oa = to their 
ble cuſtom, came to fiſh: on thoſe — 


they had inveigled over to them for. that 
purpoſe. They were at firſt moleſted: 
but in 1617, having returned in force, 
they revenged- themſelves, by taking an 
engliſh ſhip with her lading from that 
fiſhery, and the Engliſh ſuffered it: This 
matter of right to the fiſhery was treated 
of between the two nations, nothing was 
decided, and the fiſnery was continued on 
both ſides; upon the coafts of the ſaid 
iſland: ſoon after, the Danes, the Ham- 
burghers, che French, che ee 2 
1 


«& 
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W for their ſhare of 
Advantage in this fiſhery ; the whales quit · 
ted: thoſe parts, our eftabliſhments on think 
illands became of no uſe, and the: erf 
was almoſt entirely deſertec by us. 
In the mean time, we buy of the Dutch 
our whalebone and train owl: our wants 
have produced with us no other than tardy 
er too weak efforts: we are to this day 
under a neceſſity of propoſing præmiums 
for the encouragement of this fiſhery. 
Within theſe: fave or ſix years chere have 
been from eight to ten ſhips fitted out 
from Edinburgh; whilſt in 1675 to 1721 
the Dutch 1 hither 6995 veſſels, which: 
took 32,908 whales, and E. fiſhery was 
worth to them fourteen millions ur 
(322 millions of livres.) 

In ſhort, that we' niight be WIE to boat 
that foreigners held from us their greateſt 
fiſheries, either by uſurpation, or conceſ- 
ſion, not contented with having give n up 
td the French a duty of 5 per cent. to 
which they had ſubmitted, in order to ob- 
rain the permiſſion of fiſhing! ecu. we 
have left them, by the 13th article of the 
Treaty of Utrecht, the liberty of fiſhing 
upon the coaſts of Newfoundland; we 
have ceded to them the iſland of Cape- 

F 2 Wren, 
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| LOWE? a fiſhery quite new, in exchange 
for that of Newfoundland, which was ex- 
Hauſted, we have permitted them to fiſh, 
and cure their fiſh: upon our iſland, with- 
out reſerving to ourſelves the fame ** 
vilege at Cape-Breton, 7 1 

Our ' blindneſs is equal to our — 
neſs" : Nations, friends and enemies to us, 
have we ſuffered to enrich themſelves at 
our expence, as if we were ignorant that 
the filheries! are the nurſeries of ſeamen, 
and that chat Power which has the moſt 
numerous marine employed in the fiſhing- 
craft, muſt virtually have at the ſame time 
mw moſt reals Marine. 7 40 
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1 Neicher i in Hiory, nor 10 any Public-atts,” is" 
to be found: any mention of this pretended duty 
of.5 cent. which is deſtitute of all probabi- 

* the French have ever fiſhed on the banks 
0 t Newfoundland without oppoſition, or ali 
pretention on the part of England. | 

As to the Iſland of Cape-Breton, the words, cel 
is at leaſt an improper expreſſion, ſince before, and 
after the Treaty of Utrecht, the French were in 


| * e of * Breton. 
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* Gezar Barrain, &c. or 
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11. 6 of Foes BaiTAix. 
from the, ConSTITUT10N . of, its, Go- 
 VERNMENT,; | of all. airs. 146 tbe ref 
and the moſt fraitful., 10 : 
N ncreaſs of People, a floriſhing | 
cultivation, a powerful Marine, an 
— trade could not have been eſta- 
bliſhed, nor ſupport themſelves but wich 
the help of the wiſeſt laws, and of a vigi-, 
lant Government. In other States, theſe 
laws, and this adminiſtration may be the 
work of particular legiſlators, of different 
miniſters, to whom the Revenue, the 
Marine, Trade, may de ſeverally com- 
mitted: in England theſe ſo important 
intereſts are ſure to be treated of and diſ- 
cuſſed in the general Council of the Na- 
dion, repreſented by its deputies from all 
its provinces, choſen in eyery order, Such 
an aſſembly muſt naturally make the wiſeſt 
laws, and the moſt conformable to the 
general iritereſt of the Nation, e all 
theſe objects. "FO Ai 
When a whole Nation 15 before it to 
decide on the nature of impoſitious, and, 
the neceſſary ſupplies for the Sa e 
wants of the State; it will ce chooſes 
thaſe taxes which will fall + my the moſt 


F 3 equa- 
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equality, and con quently with the leaſt 

weight upon each of its members. 
It can never happen that one part of 

the ſubjects can exempt itſelf from the 


common contribution, by privileges, by 


immunities annexed to certain profeſſions 
acquired by money, or uſurpation: the 
ſubjects, upon whom they would ſeek to 
throw a part of the burthen, would have 


5 a credit, as well as an intereſt, in oppoſing . 


their encroachments. 

The land owners, whether n or 
commoners, of whom ſome even keep 
lands in their own hands, will oppoſe, in 


Parliament, the eſtabliſnment K 2 afly over 
burthenfome land-tax, which highs" raiſe 


the price of the produce of the earth, even 
to the pom of ſtopping the conſumption 


of it. 


The Ty Oy and dealers, will ach 
roms intereſt, that the overſtraining of any 


taxes on the conſumption of commodities, 


may not carry to an exceſſive price, the 
materials, and means of trade. 

The ſtates of the imports, and exports; 
compared with thoſe of the cuſtoms of 
entry, and exportation, will ſhow what is 


the proportion of thoſe cuſtoms, which is 


beſt adapted to the advantage of trade 7 
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the Nation can neither deceive, nor de de- : 
ceived, ſince it may antually | order thoſe * 
ſtates to be lad me its in full Fat. 
mne 15 
One üngle man will not de charged 
with the weight of the adminiſtration of 
the Revenue, its various operations, its 
reſſources upon State-emergencies; projects 
will not have for miniſters, / and authors, 
any particular ſet, whom a private intereſt | 
may-infpire; it muſt be the whole Nation 
that ſhall imagine them: | they muſt be 
topoſed to the whole nation, and its exa- 
mination will be the lefs liable to error. 
And as norhing requires more intel- 
— mae more particularly affects the 
natienal intereſt, than the juſt commenſu- 
ration, and the faichful apppropriation 4 
the ſums allotted to the neceflary expencces 
of the Navy, the Ordinary and — 
dinary of War, and the ſubſidies payed to 
foreign countries, it will not be one mi- 
niſter alone, or any ſet of miniſters for 
each departrnent, that will regulate” the 
ſums to aſſign to each of theſe ob- 
It will be the Nation itſelf that will 
judge of the different requiſites: it will 
not beſtow a miſtaken preference on one 
above another: its forces maintained, 
1 ſea and land, in a juſt equilibrium, 
F 4 will 


it always weak, 


— 
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will not grow out of compaſs, the one at 
the expence of the other. The military 
Marine will not claſh with the, trading 
Marine: an exact harmony will reſult from 
the impartial diſtribution of its favors, and 
protection. In fine, for aſcertainment that 
the ſums aſſigned have been faithfully ap- 
plied to their deſtination, the Nation may, 
at pleaſure, demand an account of their 
expenditure. G6 OTA: 30! eine 145 
There are who find fault with; the mani- 
feſtation to which this form of govern- 
ment expoſes our forces, and power to the 
eyes of foreigners: but this is doubtleſs 


only a reaſon the more, to engage us to 
be always in ſuch a condition, as not to 


tear the appearing other than What we 
really are. Moreover, this publicity of our 
forces, and revenue, is extreamly advan- 
tageous in regard to the body of the Na- 


tion, It is che leſs expoſed to be itſelf 


- deceived with reſpect to its own condition: 
- the Public credit is the more ſolid fon it, 


being equally preſerved from a; falſe con- 
fidence that might ruin it, and from a falſe 
diffidence which might diſorder, or keep 
in 993] een 
Tbe Merchants demands in the diffe- 
rent branches of trade, the encouragement 
of which any of them may ſtand; in 1 
5 WI 


v 
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will be laid before members of Patliament, 
who are themſelves merchants or Who, 
what is better yet, have left off the being 
ſo, and are conſequently the more capable 
to decide without partiality, but with know-, 
ledge, in favor of the general intereſt of 
trade, and not of the er intereſt of 
tracders, which may ofcen Ns inroppaligen: ; 
0:07 15 22: 
The PUR a ie 'veceſſiry? 
* the advancement of the Marine, of the: 
national revenue, of culture, of popula- 
tion, of the employment of individuals, 
propoſed to Parliament, wilbeaſily find in 
a body of above ſeven n embers: 
which. compoſe the two Houſes, a number 
of ſubjects well-informed in each matter: 
ſeveral particular committees charged with 
the digeſting and modelling the laws, 
vill prevent the ſlowneſs, and diſorder. | 
unavoidable in the diſcuſſion: of certain 
matters in a general Committee. In a free? 
aſſembly, entitled to decide on ſuch im- 
rtant objects, talents, merit, probity, 
ve a fair ſtage on which to diſplay them- 
ſelves, in the fulleſt light.» Emulation, 
Patriotiſm, will raiſe'and form great mens 
in all kinds, give them reputation, and. 
e new 3 n ſeven years. 


475 3 g 
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It is eaſy to eonceine, to feel the adyan- 
tage of ſucha governmem avencthe admi- 
niſtration of one man for all the or 
for one part alone. Yer: the judgments 
even of a nation may not be exempt from 
error: but it will be eaſier tu reſorm that 
error, chan the error of a ſingle perſon, 
becauſe à nation has neither the intereſt, 
nor the falſe pride of defending its errors: 
beſides, a ſingle man is enough to open 
the eyes of a whole nation, and any one of 
thoſe: eren hundred mb has a chance 
to be that man. N 6 
Though the dependent of the na. 
tion are renewed every Parliament, its | 
jets for the public welfare will not be 
limited by a particular ſeaſon, or by pri- 
vate views: it muſt have an et and 
activity ever conſtantly uniform. In ſhort, 
weakneſs, ignorance, treachery, or indo- 
lence, are faults far leſs to be preſumed in 
the Council of a nation which governs it- 
r in the adminiſtration of a en 


A ſtate pf war ang the moſt. di 
oppoſite to the happineſs of the people, 
the Nation will think leſs of extending 

its conqueſts, than its trade. The protec- 
tion of its commerce will be the moſt na- 

tural object of its wars: it muſt dread the 
| : having 
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having a king fend of the character of a 
conquerof, as it muſt fear its liberty be- 
coming at length one of his conqueſts. A 

Peace will not to ſueh a State, be 
attended with the fame inconveniencies, as 
to *thoſe whoſe conſtitution is military. 
If misfortune; or à neceſſity of circum- 
ſtanees Ara the Nation inte inevitable 
Wars, at leaſt, ever clear ſigited on its 


ſetking limits to the martial dunner of its 
King, or to the cabals which a miniſter, 
or a powerful prey "ny make wp. pon ho 


peice, - 

But fo! beautiful en Intenony may be 
ſpoilt 'by corruption: I ſay it te out 
ſhame, I fay ie With grief, Td 7156 1-3 


V. enalis Populus, venali; Curia Pay 
le is in'vain chat to guard againſt the more 


eaſy, and leſs expenfive corruption, in caſe 
of Parliatnent, the duration of 


each has been fixed ar moſt for ſeven 
years: the King may always buy votes in 
clections, and: ſuffrages in Parliament: He 
may attach to hich KK Lords, whoſe eſtates 
have a right to ſend ſeveral members to 
Parliament. Commioners, who fliall- have 
vigoroufly defended the rights of the Na- 
wy when called by the King to the mor 
F 6 0 


— — Power of 


i 
? 
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of Lords, will tye up {their tongues, as a 
price of their nem dignity, or will make 
. ſhameleſs,proſtitution,of their eloquence 
in favor of the Court. But, as it is only 


with the Nation's money, that the King 


can purchaſe, againſt itſelf, the votes of 
its members, ought not that reflexion alone 
to open its eyes on the danger of grant: 


ing ſupplies of wealth to the King, of 
which the abuſe may be ſo pernicious in 


his hands? Can it ever be poſſible that a 


whole Nation aſſembled ſhould be ſo blind: 
ed as itſelf to fel] the liberty and property 


of every ſubject in it? Or, in ſbort, was 
the corruption of the members who xepre- 
ſent it to arrive pt ſuch exceſſes, -would,it 


not then happen, that, by a forced revoly- 


tion, the Nation would ſhake off a yoke 
it couſd no longer endure, and that from 
a neceſſary diſorder, the, firſt order; of 
things ſhould take birth, again? much, 
as in the beſt conſtituted body, if -peccant 
humors grow to a head with time, the 
meaſure of them being come to fulneſs, 
the diſtemper declares itſelf, breaks out, 
and the patient can only be ſaved hy a vio- 
lent eriſis .. 1 1 710 


* 4 . 
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hut to call off my reflexions from this 


ſubject, and turn them to a more agreeable 
ane, I ſhall briefly touch on the effect of 
D | 1 mis 
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7 Ide Powin of 0 ur 33 
Aetermining the e of bel F 
.". wards the Publit wafate. . 
11: The ambition x tA at 
2 diſtinction, which accompany fer 
bey of Member of Parliament,. throws 
[ orders of, men a noble emulation, = 
capable of the greateſt effects. Every ſub- 
ject may. reaſonably, aſpire to this honor 
Teng d nee le 


n 2 


mt 1% 3ot lte ＋ 2182 
ſen 


avon 


tight, of giving,one's.v 25 
the. qualifications... 12 5 


tions. 
repreſentatives of Shires, CS 46 
rohghs are determined according to. 

ferent Acts, by property 5 Ways 


that v a man encre 

by | may opera the; e 5 e 
2 3 44 by 4 Fre, ones 

inn 


- 


a a 
wo 9K «4. eat 


* — us fo ya an * * 9 
— a in the perſon of ge Adee 
ho bribes his voters, or in the perſon of him bo 
9 a right to give his vote in elections: abuſes 
which will never be remedied, but by fixing at a 
higher rate, the property of go) who have that right 
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erchant, a ſubject in eafy eircum- 
= living on his eſtate; may be mem 
ber of Parliament, equally with a Peer of 
the realm, if he has three hundred, or ſix 
N pounds ſterling a year, to "a 
fy him to be member of. a Town, or 
rough, „ ght of the Shire: nd 
the Houſe of Oermtnons, with 
che lens ek Peers, "who, ke dem, may be 
memders df that Houfe. This equality it 
fair daughter -of Liberty, which ean 
one preſerve to Commerce its honor, and 
| 25 to thoſe H it, an eſteem 
For their conditions and' a nobility- of fem 
timents which will for ever form the Ui. 
ſtinQive of a Britiſh NMerchnt. 
©-The Lords can have no ebntem 1 fof 
the afefuli® profeſftons of theit Tub- 
_ jets, wü are their equals,” ehen aſſetublet! 
the puble affairt of the nation : 
diy will think ir no diffiorior to ge 
ationgft cheft anceſtors, merchants, 
men in trades, mercers, grocers, . 
* 55 ere d 
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FF voting N 40 in year freehold, i Gred 
under - og ts Mm equivalent” ro. 201. 
fterfing a year, preſent e. This frechofder 

of 20% per annum, would be in s condition, and 
probably of morals leſs ſafceptible of corruption 

or at 'Teaſt would elf kimſelf dearer, which Wa 
come to the ſame thing. 
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drapers, tay lors, &c. who have given to 


their families, names preſerved on record 
Mayor, Maſter of the Rolls, Privy*coun- 


themſelves enter into trade: their children 
be ſent to the compaing-offices in the 
City, there to learn commerce,” or at leaf 
to try to get ſome rich heireſs, either with 
che conſent of: ber parents, or only witty 
her own, in clandeſtine marriag 


Thus the trader will not be obliged to 
ſeek in other countries for honors, or di- 
ſtintions : he may become a knight by 
his Majeſty's grace and favor, or by means 
of money, and that, without renouncing 
trade, becauſe trade is in honor: thus con- 
ditions and ranks will not tend to confu- 
fron: the ſubjects who have deferved well 
of their country will receive ſignal re- 
wards, but thoſe ſuitable; and conform to 
the ſervices they ſhall have rendered, of 
which are expected from them. The Duke 
ef Marlborough and Greſham + have each 
a ſtatue; the one raiſed on a high column 
in front of a magnificent palace, which it 
ſelf was a preſent worthy of the heroe, 1 : 


on” nn "I "I 


— 


| + A celebrated Merchant in the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. | 
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of the Nation: the other placed leſs: pom- 
pouſiy in the Royal Exchange at London: 


with this notable difference however, that 
the ſtatue, of the General is erected. in the 


midſt of the privacy of a country retreat, 


ſequeſtred from the eyes of the Nation, in 

the ſolitude of an immenſe park : whilft 
that of Greſham ſtands in the midſt of 
his fellow - citizens, as if to ſhow. that his 


example is the moſt preferable one, and 
that which the Nation has the „ penn in 


tereſt to multiply. ii iini 5443 L 
In a Sonſtitution whore every ſubject 


of writings on all matters that relate to 
the Public: and which every man may 


ſtudy at the fountain head, in the collection 


of Acts of Parliament, that pretious de- 


poſite of the wiſe reſolutions of the Na- 


tion: it 1s the ſubject's univerſal book: 


the debates, and diſceflions of which thoſe | 


laws are often the occaſion, are for our 
Vouth, the ſchool of : Reaſon, ' Liberty, 


Patriotiſm, Our greateſt geniuſes, Bacon, 
Raleigh, Newton, Locke, Temple, have 


not diſdained to write on Trade, Ex- 
change, Coin, the National Debts, &c. 
Child, 


8, 0r imagines that he has, a *. in 
Government, every ſubject will; ac- 
dording to his capacity, concern himſelf in 
0 public affairs. Thence that multitude 


A —_— : : 


— — — — — RE Iwo n a 


upon 
the lame matters, and which for the moſt 
are hot / without effect and 
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Child, Petty, Mun, Davenant, King, Gee, 
Kc. have extended our knowledge:of: thoſe 


artieles -. Upon Agriculture, and Natural 
Hiſtory, we have our Evelyns, Bradleys, 
Millers, Tulls, & ci So many new writings 
which are every year poured: upon us 


are only repetitions of the antient ones: 
utility : they are 
doubtleſs. bought and read, ſince they are 

ever printing. Knowledge encreaſes; 
even the mechanics gain new lights from 
them; they are not with us, as in other 
countries, mere machines, who give mo- 
tion ta other machines. Some of them 
even write themſelves, in a bad ſtyle no 
doubt, but good things, upon the trade 
wich they reſpectively Ne with intel 


ligence, and diſtinction. 63+ 17 241 


In a Government, e ſubject 


may in the General Council of the CN; ation; 


either! by himſelf, or ſupported by ſome 
of the members of it, — author of a 
general Good; a great number of —— 
will be full of that ſpirit: ſeveral private 
perſons will do things worthy of the Nas 
tion itſelf, and their . will be di- 
rected; by. the priheiples of» the Public · 
Good. Great advantages theſe which out 
Conftirutibo, in which the Nation _— 

or 


' 
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for Itſelf, has over an abſolute monarchy, 


| in which-the-Monarch 'takes upon himſelf 

to duo every in Which the honor of 

| ever liing.refleutds: 20''the Monarch, im 
which all benefits, all enco ent can 
come from no one but the Monarch. 


It has been ſaid that, wir . 


our love of our Country, was a defire, or 
Perhaps a pride 
governs itſelf, to take in being 

well governed. Be this love 


. 


Country whatever they pleaſe, at kaſt its 


effects are not doubtfull, and mukiply 
vrithout end in all the coumries who have 
the happineſs to live under: our Govern- 
merts 77 261) ut 220: Ne EY 99708 4175 
_ - Howe to aal and; the; ſtite of. men 
——— 
the firſt ſocieties formed theniſelves, which 
wok Tor their object, the advancement, 


and ſtudy of trade, of manufactures, and 


of . — nt is alſo! they whoſe ſuc · 
ceſs: has been the moſt eminent; it is to 
them that are owing the elements of the 
innen manufactury, whoſe te- * 
been ſo rapid 

This ſociety 


— 8 E '? 


has not ccinſvied hel. 0 


| his" ſingle obje&: | all the arts, all che 


7 branches of commerce, and of agriculture, 
has it embraced: the generoſity of the 
ot | members 


natural for 2 nation which 


l 
| 
| 
| 
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mombers of it, nnd of the Public, has 
furniſhed it with funds to defray the 
prizes, which it diſtributes yearly to the 
— fourfcore, or an hundred, and 
to the amount of from 6 to 7001. fterl, (or 
14 to 16,000 livres.) 
For example, there are prizes allowed, 
TO him who ſhall have given the beau- 
tifulleſt dye in ſcarlet, or any: other 
propoſed color, to woollen, ran, 
ilk, ſtuffs, Sc. 0 
10 him who ſhall have the made the beſt 
carpet, Turky, or Tournay-faſhion. 
The beſt new ſtuff, after a . 


>The beſt drawin ps for ſtuffs. 
T be beſt am. 
ue beſt paper after the Dutch, man- 
ner. 
The beſt colors for 
. 
welud machines for manufactures, or 
- agriculture. 
TO fuch maſters, or miſtrefſes, who ſhall 
have bred the beſt es in cer · 
tiain trades; as the beſt cotton or 
* — n 
. TO . 
tte moſt linnen-rags * 5 ed 
manufacturp. | To 
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.TO him who ſhall 2 made the moſt 
| barrels of pitch. 11 Pochimm 
. TO chim who ſhall Mares donn the moſt 


Los acres,” above a given ee with 

_ 5: turnips, trefoil, flax, &c. 11. 057 

T 0 him who ſhall have planted the great- 
eſt quantity of Me PSs and trees of 


Mert r n e nid CD 
s To him who. ſhall: have grown hops of 
the beſt quality. 


ro him who ſhall have Jinided the moſt 
acres of marſh-land, and made it va» 
lu able 
1 One private ſubject PREY Dt. Samuel 
Madden has conſecrated yearly to ſo laud- 
able an employ from 100 to 150 , er. 
ling (about 4000 livres) in different prizes, 
which, like the precedent ones, are ad- 
judged by the Dublin-Societꝛʒ 
To encourage the emulation of the 
competitors, they have aſſigned firſt, 08 - 
cond, and third prizes to each object: 
emulation of which the fruitfulneſs is oe 
leſs valuable, through the number of works 
produced by pretentions to the prize, than 
to thoſe:wha win it. Several of the pre- 
tenders to it, content with purely the 
Honor of baving obtained. it; have returned 
the ſum allotted, towards . Ger, the 
funds of the next year. _ 
J i SIR 


_ —_—— — 
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_ Evinsuk6H'has poſſeſſed a like Society, 
to which it is that Scotland is indebted for 
the wiſe” projection of thoſe means which 


have encouraged its linnen and other! ma- 
nufacturies, and its fiſheriess. 


It is about twenty years fince 'this town 


invited, of gave reception to ſome pro- 
teſtant families, which came out of Picar- 
dy, and Flanders. Theſe were workmen 
in lawns, or cambricks, who brought thi- 
ther the firſt knowledge of this fabric. R 
peculiar quarter was aſſigned to them be- 
tween the town and its port, compoſed of 


thirteen houſes, in which they ſettled thir- 


teen french families. This quarter was 
called Picardy from the name of its firſt 


inhabitants: they appointed to each the 
uſe of a houſe for himſelf,” and heirs, with - 


a ſmall garden, a cow, and he was pro- 


vided with utenſils. This colony has hi- 
therto experienced, from that town, the 
protection, and aſſiſtance which are deſerv- 
ed by uſefull foreigners. It has maintained 
itſelf in nearly the ſame condition: di - 
miniſhed only in one family, which went 
to ſeek an eſtabliſnment in London. Each 
of theſe families has thriven in proportion 
to its induſtry, and if notwithſtanding the 
eaſe and conveniencies they enjoy, they 


yu" retain any regretfull- remembrance 
their 
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more natural chan they would have been 
in England:. 

The two brothers R. and A. Foulls of 
Glaſcow, were known in the literary world | 
from the printing office they have' lately 
eſtabliſhed, and already colebened, for the |} 
exquiſite. perfection of its types, and the | 
en of As editions, for which they |} 
are indebtet to: the care of the * 1\ 
fellors of the Univerſity in that. town. 
But Trade alſo will have its. obligations 
to chem: they have begun to print the 
beſt, works we have upon that fubject. 

Very lately toe they have formed che pro- 
ject of raiſing a ſchoel of Painting, and 
Sculpture. "They have furniſhed. the firſt 
advances, and ſeveral merchants: have join- 
ed with them in fo ufefull an undertaking. 
One of the two brothers, has ranged over 
France; and Holland, to 3 up . beſt 
italian, french, and flemiſh- Hp» | 
has carried back with him Fem Pa Nas ah a. 
able enough painter, a graver, and a — ' 
preſs. printer, to whom there are good 
' 3 given. Painting will perhaps 
A time, before it makes any 
3 progreſs: but the art of drawing 
will be advanced: and this art is an im z 
5 ö portant 
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Ponent ene todands tho pirſedtion of ma» = 
nufactures, 


J BE cob" aches 
rig! cifimguiſhes Rübig alfo;>in 
in ſeverat.eſtabliſhajents:which 
ae ſypported: by the genetaſity of private 
eghtributions : others, there is 4 
houſe appropriated to the children 
of merchants; © Who have © bank 
rupts : ayes "are! thewe brought up and 
their | 
| aye) and they: 
Pounds: ſierling given them to ſet dee 
on. their going out of the Houſmmee. 
The hoſpital of the infirmary, in which 
thy” — maintain tree hundred 
poor ſick, is a modern monument of their 
charity, and; public-fpivit, Which deſerves 
to) be eternized. The charitable ſi 
tions of private e perhons have purchaſed 
ground on which it is built: 2 of the 
materials were donations. Ihe architect, 
maſons, painters, ſcultors, have contri- 
buted their time gratis, and habe aderned 
this edifice with a noble andi refpectable 
magnificence. Phyſicians, and ſurgeons, 
of the firſt rank, have no other ſalaries, or 
pointments, than the bleſſings of the 
ſick: moſt ot the domeſtics ſerve out of: 
charity even the porter who ſhows. the 
TR has made a vow (a — — 
mo 
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account but for-thoraſe i 


x 


almoſt; meredible one in Great Brie inf) 


not to aſk, or accept an cy g. on any 
Seel 


the 
the names of ithe ren 


Am 5 
which are contained ina F 0 
ke inſetibed the fiflandr: of 
fifteen hundred pounds ſterling: thoſs 580 

and Barbadocs, for three lin- 


oa, 
| dred. An: 8 Hall may be ſeen the pour: 


rode ſtatues ofi ſomie- principal ben 
S le ibs, that: in offering tothe 
yirtue of tboſe grnerous ſubjects, thlat 
hommage, which might have been the aim 
el ſelf love, they tempt the: penerofity of 
choſe who» are: incapable of doing a  gyod 
ation; if it was toi be A ſeoret one. i vor! 
We have at London, and all) over 


8 England, . murdber. and doubtleſs too 


great an one, s, ſupported in 
a great meaſure by the annual fubſerip- 


tions of unknown benefactors, in which 


| Ki poor, ant! children find and learn, the 


means of ſuhſiſtence; ſchools theſe inſti · 
tuted for affbrding to men a refuge att 
the diforders. of .idleneſs: — 

Ihe i. of the failors at Neiroallla,: 
has ſubmitted itſelf, by voluntary  agree- 
ment, to a contribution which has furniſh-. 
edi the funds for the building; and main- 
tenanee of a beautifull * ch 

whic 


_ which every 


was then made for them - amounted. to 


private actions of patriots, who have ſigna- 
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one of their poor, or paſt 
their labor, finds an aſſured ſubſiſtence. 


An eſtabliſhment which may in ſome mea- 
ſure be put in compariſon with that mag - 
nificent hoſpital at Greenwich, for the 


invalids of the Marine, founded by our 


kings and the Nation. 


In 1687, it was as much a point of 
public ſpirit, as of religion, which made 
England give reception to the. french re- 


fugee proteſtants. The gathering that 


63,7190. 25. 34. ſterl. (near 1 500, ooo 
livtes.) That ſame year there were maintain- 
ed -of them fifteen thouſand. five hundred, 
of whom there were thirteen thouſand five 
hundred alone in London, and parts ad- 


jacent; to ſay nothing of thoſe cho came 


- over with their own means of ſubſiſtence. 
The ſame ſpirit it is which to this day 


prevails in Ireland, and allures over thither, 
thoſe of our brother-proteſtants, who have 


not, in their own country, the liberty of 


Hinging | the canticle of 6 our Lord, or to 


marry in it. In ſhort this ſpirit it is, 
which has propoſed, though hitherto with- 
out ſucceſs, in our Parliament, the general 
naturalization of all foreign proteſtants. . 


But to quote ſome examples, of the 
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lized their love of their Country; it is to 
the Duke of Buckingham 


that England 
owes its manufactory of glaſs, the ſecret of 
which he brought from Venice. 


Lady Salton enriched Scotland | with 5 its 
ledge of the fabric of linnens, 


and the bleach of them: a knowledge of 
which ſhe herſelf went perſonally in — 2 

to Flanders and Holland. She had influ- 
ence enough to engage the ladies, at their 

ncipal aſſemblies, to wear the firſt hand- 
area and ruffles of the Scotch manu- 
factory; an example which has been ſince 
imitated by our Society of Antigallicans at 


London, whoſe firſt vow is, that they will 


make uſe of no french wares in any part 


4 their dreſs. 


To Sir Thomas Lombe it is atk: England 
is is beholding for a mill for organzining ſilk, 


of which he brought his plan from Piemont, rig 


ſo exattly taken (not. without pains and 
danger) that he had one made by. it at 


Derby in 1734, perfectly like the model. 


This admirable machine contains 26,586 


wheels, and 97,746 movements, that work 

rs of: Gill at every turn of the 
wheel, that is to ſay, quo Jabs yards 
(or 247,726,080ells french, in twenty-four 
hours, at three turns of the wheel per mi- 
nute. | 


73,726 yards 


The 


— 


En — 
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The reward of ſo zealous a ſubject, was 


alſo dictated by public Spirit: inſtead of 


continuing to him the excluſive privilege 
which had been granted to him for a term 
of years, the Parliament, by an expreſs 
act, made him a preſent of 14,0007. ſter- 
ling (2 50,000 livres) that the advantage 
of this new invention might belong 0 the 
nation in its whole extent. | | 
As in a nation ever watchful over its in- 
tereſts, projects uſeful to the Good of the 
community, are ſure of fructifying ſooner 
or later, the ſame ꝓublic- ſpirit engages me 
to ſubjoin here the following reflexions. | 


Upon the PROBABLE , USEFULNESS < 2 


Socik rv, which ſhould be ſolely emplayed - 
in the ſtudy of CuLTURrt and TRADE, 
and of the means of perfetting, and e en- 
couraging thoſe two objetts. | 


I preſume to put the queſtion to thoſe. 
of my countrymen who are ſenſible, in 


the rm extent, of the importance of 


agriculture, and trade, why England has 
not a public Society, to which the ad- 


vancement of theſe two objects ſnould be 


entruſted ? Is it becauſe our lands are al- | 


ready very fertile, and our trade very. 


| flouriſhing ? Granted. But are all of them 


fertile? may not they be made yet more 
G 2 2 
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fo? and is our trade too at a point, be- 
yond which we can have no 155 of yet 
Extending it 5 5 j 


Ackicurrukz. * 


As to the cultivation, and improvement 
05 land, we are rich in books antient and 
modern which treat of this ſcience: but 
theſe: are riches we cannot enjoy, either 
from the diſguſting circumſtance of their 
being little better than a confuſed heap of 
inſtructions without method, of experi- 
ments without philoſophy, of reaſonings 
without practice; or becauſe theſe books 
contain an infinite number of errors ſue- 
ceſſively repeated, which the eyes alone of 
experience can diſtinguiſh from truth: this 
diſcrimination ſhould be the firſt endeavor 
of the Society I would propoſe. © 

The Society ſhould chooſe for its prin- 
pu and moſt natural reſidence, the 
neighbourhood of ſome unequal ground, 
(of which we have a great deal) that is to 
*. containing, within a moderate com- 
, ſeveral ſoils of different natures. 
It ſhould begin by trying ſeveral trac. 
0 experiments: the ſame ones upon ſoils 
of different qualities, and en ones 
e e arms 1 

| {7 UC 


If 
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It ſhould ſend for from the provinces of 
England, where the practices of àgricul- 


ture are the moſt different from one ano- 


ther, huſband · men to exerciſe thoſe prat- 
tices: theſe huſband- men, by converſing 
with the members of the Society, would 
improve into a kind of philoſophical ſpe- 
culatiſts, and the natural philoſophers would 
learn from them the practical part of their 
buſineſs, and help the better to fem 
others. | 

Members of this ſociety, well verſed in 
making experiments with ſagacity, and 
diſcernment, and diſtributed into different 
3 of the country, would teach the 

iſband-men, to improve their lands, from 
the knowledge they would acquire. They 
might found, in ſeveral parts, particulat 
ſchools of agriculture, which ſhould” cor- 
reſpond with the Head- ſocicty, either by 


communicating their experiences to it, of _ 


by reciprocally ſending to each other hul- 
bandmen already ſkilled, or to be in- 


ſtructed. 


This Society might employ itſelf , jt 
perfecting its knowledge of the various 


kinds of cattle, of their different ſpecies, 
and would find a vaſt field for 'obſerva- 


tions, in the ſtudy of the beſt means of 
G 3 *y Tearing - 
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rearing, feeding them, and of treating 


their qiſorders; of augmenting their pro- 


pagation, and meliorating their ſpecies. 


Its experiments ſhould be made upon all 
the different ſpecies in the ſame ſpot, and 


compared with thoſe, which in different 
particular ſchools for it. 

It would be neceſſary, that a certain 
number of aſſociates, ſhould be ſucceſſively 


parts of England, might be directed by the 


ent every year to all the provinces of 


England, to ſearch into and compoſe the 
natural hiſtory of them: that is to fay, 
to examine the nature of their foils, and 
the uſe. to which they are put. Expe- 
rience daily teaches us, that ſome lands 


- 


ere either improperly cultivated, or not at 


all, for want of having diſcovered new 
practices, or imagined. other products more 
conformable to the climate, to the encreaſe 
of inhabitants, to the natural diſpoſition 


of the country, with reſpect, to the con- | 


ſumption, or communication, than ſuch as 
may have been long eſtabliſhed in them. 
They would form a judgment of the 
places which would be fitteſt for. planta- 
tions of wood, or to encreaſe thoſe which 


are yet remaining, or where to eſtabliſn 
navigable channels, which are wanting in 


ſeveral parts, becauſe the convenience of 
; - the 
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the Sea has made us negle& the ad van- 
tages of an inward navigation. Some of 
them might order the earth to be bored, 
for the exploring of mines, marls, or 
other materials, of which particular pro- 
vinges are in want; towards the perfec- 
tion of our ſeveral manufactures of porce- 
lain, glaſs, &c. 7 HARE OED, £2 
From the report of the ſtate of the na- 
tural productions of the ſeveral parts thus 
viſited, and examined, a judgment might 
be formed of thoſe where cultivation is 
wanted to be eſtabliſhed, or encouraged. 
The Society might then propoſe particular, 
and general prizes, according as their dit- 
ferent objects might require the culture 
of ſome ſpot in a particular branch, or 
affect Huſbandry in general. Theſe prizes 
ſnould have for their principal objects, 
thoſe of drawing from lands already cul- 
tivated ſtill a greater produce: or a new 
one from thoſe in waſte, ſuch as ſandy 
ſoils, drainable marſnes, &c. by converting 
them into arable land, meadows, paſtu- 
rages for all ſort of cattle, by digging of 
mines, planting forreſts, &c. in ſhort, of 
creating whatever value it ſhould be, in 
places where none exiſts at preſent. 
The uſefulneſs of ſuch an eſtabliſhment 
could not fail of aſſuring to it the pro- 
492 G tection 
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tection of the King, and the aid of the 
Nation: but even without that, the ſub- 
4 ori alone of the nobility, and other 
owners, would. be ſufficient to defray 
its expences: and this is not too much to 
be preſumed from the patriot gener ſity 
of numbers, in a country, in which we 
have ſeen in our days, a ſingle private 
ſubject, Thomas Guy, a bookſeller of 
London, found himſelf alone an Hoſp ital 
for incurables, of which the building Loſt 
30,000 J. ſterling, (690, coo livres) and 
endow it with 10,0000. a year (2 29,000 
Irres. ):: + | 


Trav. 1 


1 ho ſpi pirit of Trade having once. 3 
ed itſelf into all nations, and got poſſeſ- 
ſion of them, it will certainly happen that 
ſome of them will erst; from the 
others thoſe branches which naturally be- 
longed to them. Thoſe Nations then, 
whoſe induſtry has uſurped. the moſt from 
the indolence of the reſt, will loſe the 
molt. We ought then to think not. only 
how to retain what we poſſeſs, but to en- 
deavor at new acquilitions, if we een | 
not to loſe. _ 

Our manufactures are, as "4 as. * can 
judge, already ſo numerous, and at ſuch a 
; | degree 


of GREAT rain kee. 129 
degree of perfection, chat the point now is 


leſs ho how. to furniſh new. ideas, and means 


to induftry, than to procure to their 
ducts, as well as to our natural ones, new 
channels of home AS, well AS foreign | car, 
ſumption. 2 5 * 
A Society, appointed to fulfill theſe. tw 50 
intentions, ought to be compoſed of aſſo 
ciates, who ſhould unite in it the practi Gil 
knowledge, not only. of the trade of Eng- 


land, but even of the trade of foreigners 


between one another: There ſhould be 
of them dealers, well acquainted with our 
principal manufactures, and with the places 
in which the vend of them is ctablithed » - 


undertakers of manufactures, ſeamen, mer- - 


chants who ſhould have traded in foreign 
countries, and in not only thoſe with whom 
we have already an open trade, but in thoſe 
where it is not yet ſo. r 91 
From all theſe united informations, thers 


would refult a current, and univerſal draught 


of all the branches of Commerce in being, 


which London is perhaps ſolely in à cen. 


dition to frame: a drau ght much more to 
be depended on, than any which the moſt 
copious books could furniſh us, and which 
one head alone could not compretiend per- 


fectly in all its parts. From à compariſon 


of theſe informations would certainly arile 
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new combitations, or ſchemes of trade, 


either for extending che branches which 


exiſt, - or for creating ſuch as do not.“ 
Our Youth travel, the moſt part, with · 


out meaning, or profit : now ſome time 


reviouſly ſpent in ſuch a ſchool, would 
le them to make their voyages uſeful 


N to their country, and to themſelvyes. The 


Society might itſelf breed up pupils, upon 
3 of whoſe ties, it might 
appoint them accordingly to * A ſent into 
other countries, there to in inſtructions 
on the ſtate of their trade, their means, 
their extent; their employ of their ſub- 


= their wduliry and its reſources, their 
7 eren, 
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wo, * Mr. Elton, i in 1739, attempted to open to the 
engliſh merchants ſettled in Ruſſia, a direct trade 
with Perſia, by the Volga and Caſpian Sea; which 


was the object of an Act of Parliament in the 
14th: year of George II. (1740) and was an at- 
tempt almoſt forgot ſince the. year 1591. - The 
Nation has the obligation of this idea to him, not- 


- withſtanding the ſort of deſertion, of which he 


made himſelf in ſome meaſure guilty, in en 


a tragical end in Perſia. After him, Mr. Hanway, 
in 1743, did not meet with a much happier ſuc- 
ceſs' ſor the merchandize he carried with him: 
and indeed nothing better could be well expected 
amidſt the troubles with which Perſia was then af- 
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revenues, taxes, the objects of thoſe taxes, 
and their effects; the genius, manners of 
the inhabitants, the way of tempting them 
with ſome bo er or ocher e 
of trade. 
Some of theſe pupils night be named 
to! the plare of firſt or ſecond; ſecretary. of 
| to all ambaſſadors, i or. miniſters 
'of the N ation in foreign countries, either, 
under favor of this function, to take more 
particular and leſs ſuſpicious informations, 
upon all theſe objects, or to watch eſpe- 
cially over any attempt which other na- 
tions might make to extend their trade, 
in order to counter- work their progreſs, 
or to counter - ballance them by oppugnant 
demands, or efforts. Merchants them- 
ſelves, or Conſuls eſtabliſned in foreign 
towns, could, and ought doubtleſs to ful- 
fill theſe intentions, but moſt merchants, 
confined as they are within too narrow a 
circle of intereſts, and views, mind only 
what they do in a country, and very little 
what might be done in it. Conſuls who 
are ſuffered to grow old in the fame places, 
loſe the activity of their ideas, and ſee by 
rote eternally the ſame things as they are 
uſed to ſee in them: But pupils ſuch as I 
propoſe them, would be able to throw 
uy — lights G political ot 
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of things, which trade cannot well do 
without, for, in Politics, auer ig no Know- | 


one Fear. as err to —— 


at, or gained, on the ſide of commerce. 


— — 
us a great advantage, if w the | 
of our forces, and power, are entirely in 
manifeſtation to them, we are not clearly 
informed, on our parts, of their ſtate, and 


forces. Proper ſubjects then, inſtructed 


in the method Ran would be capable 


of negotiating thoſe treaties of commerce, 


- accompany. treaties of peace, and 
ch alone ſtrike the ballance of profit 


and loſs, at the cloſe of a war, in os of 
the conqueror or of the conquered. - .... 


Theſe pupils, on their return home, 


would: become moſt valuable members aof 


the Society: time would encreaſe their 


number, and then the Society would find 
it ſelf compoſed, and conſtituted, in all 
the perfection deſirable, and which cannot 


be reaſonably expected in the br moments 


ol its eſtabliſnment. 


What better uſe could our young'n men 


"os of their time, eſpecially thoſe who 


are deſigned for ſeats in Parliament? They 
would 


of GREAT Barr aim, c. | 1133 | 


1 ſpend leſs, money in France tan” 
they do: they would 14 7 1 more, they 
would reſide. longer in 
and it would ſpare our true 18 5 wng the 
8 1 122 2 return from 


The De ee of our 0 8 
and | particularly of - our woollen 
ones, which is the natural manufactory of 
_ the, Country, would not leaſt deſerve the 

attention of ſuch a Society; which doybt- 
leſs would 27 of PE A... means 
preventing the ſmuggli our 
chiefly = by: — of on wes of 2 
The promotion of its conſumption ſcems 
to have been the motive of the Act of 
1666, whereby it was ordered that no otle 
thencefarmard. ſhould - be buried bur in © 
woollens. A law that ſhould have obli iged 
the living to conſume more F Wehe for 
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N For ria in 66500 to kinder the de of 
a woollens from being entirely aboliſhed, amongſt the 
women, in their apparell, I do not doubt but that 
it would be of ſeryice, to paſs a law, that for three 
ſundays, or on any other particular days in aſea- 
- fon, no man or woman ſhould appear in Public. 
but in cloaths of ſome woollen ſtuff, under ſuitable v4 
penalties, &c. ; 
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4 benefit more extenſive: The whims of 


faſhion, and demands for conſumption, 
are ſo fantaſtic and unaccountable, and yet 
the object is of ſuch capital importance, 
that I never doubted of their being a pro · 
per matter of cognizance, and controul, 
from the legiſlative power. England and 
France afford us a ſenſible example of this 
ſtrange capriciouſneſs. The abundance of 
our wool is in ſome meafure cumberſome 
to us, and yet one would imagine, that we 
avoided the conſumption of it. We ſcarce 


know the uſe of tapeſtries, we lie on a 


fingle feather bed: 


curtains, and ap- 


purtenances of which are chiefly linnen; 
our women, for the greater part, dreſs in 


linnens moſtly from India, or other fo- 
xeign parts, notwithſtanding the Act of 
Prohibition. In France, on the contrary, 


'where wool is both rare, and dear, there 


are a number of manufactories in woollen 
tapeſtry : Wool is employed in all the up- 


huolſtery of the bed, mattraſſes, curtains, 


and in chairs: the women, at leaſt thoſe 
of the common form of life dreſs in it: the 
luxury, and conveniency of the cloth · wear, 
makes a frenchman uſe fix cloth - ſuits, to 
four that an engliſhman will. The Dutch, 
ei from chance, or wiſdom, 1 
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lieu of theſe two extreams, choſen a me- 
dium, the moſt conform to their true ink 
tereſt, As there grows but little woot in 
their country, they confume but a mode- 
rate quantity, though they manufacturt a 


t one. e 
Peter Pariſot, known in France, under 
the name of Father Norbert, has lately e- 
ſtabliſhed' within three miles of London, 
two manufactures of woollen tapeſtry, the 
one after that of the Gobelins, founded in 
France by Francis the Iſt; and for which 
were made thoſe celebrated cartoons of 
Raphael, that we have at Hampton-Court: 
the other manufacture, after that of Chail- 
bot near Paris, of which the art was brought 

from Perſia, under the reign of Henry the 
IVth: This eſtabliſbment certainly de- 
ſerves the continuation to it, of the pro- 
tection, and favors of the government. 


IV. Of 
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\HE roſperity of a commerce "Kill 
| borihin amongſt us, whilſt in 
| 88 other nations it is either in its in- 
fancy, or decline; the ſuperior rank in 
which it has eſtabliſned us amongſt the 
Powers of Europe, have deſerved to us 
the reputation of ing the greateſt maſters 
in the ſcience of Trade: but we, who ſee 
into - ourſelves. nearer, and with eyes more 
cleatſighted than foreigners can, we cannot 
differnble to, ourſelves, that there is yet a 
great deal to learn, to perfect, to reform, 
in this branch of the public- weal. We are 
not exempt from the perverſion, and per- 
nicious influences of many antient preju- 
dices, which private intereſt perpetuates, 
and reproduces. We have only this ad- 
vantage over other nations, that we do not 
want for ſubjects amongſt us, who are 
well-informed, who can diſtinguiſh falſe 
E tples, Hand who dare attack them with 

iberty in- Weir d diſcourſes, and writings. 
But their zeal ſhould not be damped oy 
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the little ſucceſs of their firſt efforts. It is 
| only for time, and perfeverance to deſtroy 
abuſes which time has - conſecrated ; in 
which J particularly mean thoſe monopolies 
which cramp, and reſtrict our trade both. 
at home and abroad. - -- 8 


t Monopol IESs in the Home-TRADe? — 
Me cannot ſo properly call by any other 
name thoſe privileged and excluſive Com: 
panies of traders, mechanics, manufactu- 
rers, &c. who, in ſome of our towns, ex- 
clude from all buſineſs, or employ, as if 
ſtrangers, all ſuch as are not born al 
them; and even amongſt their own townſ- 
men, or countrymen, admits to the liberty 
of working amongſt them, none but ſuch 
as are born in their corporations, or Who 
have bought their freedom, either with 
money, or with a long, chargeable ap- 
prenticeſhip. r 
Fheſe Companies ſeem to me bodies 
ſeparate from the common wealth, who, of 
their charters and privileges, have made 
to themſelves ramparts againſt the induſtry _ 
of their fellow - ſubjects· in general, and 
who oppoſe to even that of their .own 
fellow - citizens, as many obſtacles as are in 
their power. G ag N e ings oy 
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It was doubtleſs, in the firſt infancy of 
our commerce, neceflary to grant to thoſe 
who brought us, or invented manufac- 
tures, ſuch advantages as might be capa- 
ble of fixing, and ſupporting them. It 
was alſo perhaps expedient to have theſe 
_ eſtabliſhments made in towns, where they 
might find at hand the neceſſary helps of 
men and money. Subjects ſo uſefull had 
good pretences to impoſe conditions : 
eaſily obtained privileges, of which the 
conſequences were not then anticipated, 
We feel them now. Mechanics, and jour- 
neymen, who have, in any town, an ex- 
cluſive privilege of; working, are arbitra- 
rily maſters of ſetting the price of their 
work. Any Body of manufacturers, or 
merchants, which has alone the right of 
manufacturing, or ſelling, has it not in its 
power to give law to the conſumers, and 

to Trade ? | | 
Ho often, at London in the City, 
have not the workmen and journeymen 
entered into conſpiracies againſt their 
maſters, to force them to raiſe their 
wages? It is but very lately, and not till 
after a law-ſuit of eleven months, that the 
maſter workmen in London prevailed, that 
they might, on application to the Lord- 

A mayor, 
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mayor, obtain permiſſion to emplo 
— ery want of ens, 
which however was not to be | 
but to him who ſhould have at leaft one 
apprentice : otherwiſe, the contraveners 
were liable to a penalty of five pounds 
per day, ſettled by divers acts of the 
Common-council. _ : < 
Even this year, Norwich ſaw three hun- 
dred wool-weavers, difcontented with their 
wages, quit their buſineſs, retreat to a hill 
three miles off, build huts, and ſtay ſix 


weeks there, ſupported by the contribu- 


tions of their fellow-workmen who had 
remained in town, and all this, under pre- 
text that a maſter- workman had employ- 


ed, in quality of journeyman, before the 


time required, a ſtranger, that is to ſay, 
an Engliſnman born out of the town of 
Norwich. "ETA 1 cg 

I aſk any man who underſtands me- 
chanics, if there is any trade that can 
exact ſeven years apprentice-ſhip, before 
one can be able to exerciſe it? Amongſt 
men, who have no other fupport but their 


labor, and their induſtry, are there many 


who can afford giving ſeven years of their 


time, without earning any thing for them- 
ſelves? Is the head of a numerous family 


to be fuppoſed in a condition of Pain 
2520550 4247 * the 


% 
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the apprenticing out his children, at the 
fame time that he is for ſeven years to be 
deprived of the benefit of their labor, of 
which the firſt years are ſo naturally due 
to him. What good- policy, or rather 
what barbarity is there not in a law, which 
ſpecifically excludes from becoming ap- 
prentices, ſuch whoſe father has not three 
pounds, or at leaſt 40 ſhillings per year 
income? In ſhort, towards breeding up 
youth to a habit and reliſh for work, can 
it be a promiſing method, that of con- 
fining them to work for ſeven years for a 
maſter, before they can do any thing for 
themſelves? Thence it naturally happens, 
that numbers excluded, or diſcouraged by 
the tediouſneſs, and expenſiveneſs of a long 
apprenticeſnhip, renounce a trade which re- 
turns them nothing, for the more lucrative 
profeſſion of beggars. It is remarked, 


that the Poor are more numerous, in the 


towns where the manufactures are incorpo- 
rated, than in free towns, and the poors 
rate a third higher in them. ow 5 
I have been curious to know, whether 
theſe Bodies corporate, or Communities, 
did not contribute to a better obſervation 
of regulations and ſtatutes in the manu- 


» 
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* The Pariſh-children excepted, 
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factures under their direction than was 


done in the free ones: and I found that 


both had equally ſhaken off any yoke of 


reſtraint, as faſt as they found it bear too 
hard in any part. For the reſt, I conceive 
that it is as eaſy to ſubject the free manu- 
factures, as the incorporate ones, to the 
ſmall number af regulations that may ſuf- 
fice for the intereſt of the workman, and 
E 2 245 
What good can there reſult to the par - 
ticular trade of a town, or to commerce 
in general, from the mechanics, and dealers 
being ſubdivided into a number of dif- 
ferent Bodies · corporate, and that number 
ſo multiplied that their reſpective limita- 
tions, and privileges are almoſt impoſſible 
to aſcertain? + What advantages can there 
accrue to commerce, from that theſe cor- 
porations ſhould levy upon themſelves 
funds in common, to build magnificent 
Halls to aſſemble, and make feaſts in, that 
they ſhould lend ſums to the Government, 


— 
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* + For one example, amongſt other, I remember 
a law-ſuit that was ſtarted ſome years ago, at Lon- 
don, between the curriers, who are at the ſame 
time leather-cutters, and the cordwainers, upon the. 
Tight of cutting the leather: a conteſt ſo hard to 
decide, that both parties gave it up at length, after 
a great deal of expence on both ſides. 
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themſelves afterwards borrow, and end in 
a bankruptcy, as happened ſometime ago 
to the Mercers Company in London? Are 
not theſe expences, this luxury of commu- 
nitys, juſt ſo much levied upon their mer- 
chandize, to the detriment of commerce, 
and of the conſumption of goods. 

Our Commerce would have made but 
ſlow advances, if, in all our towns, in- 
duſtry had been checked by ſuch reſtraints: 
but the freedom left to ſome towns in 
England, has been able to eſtabliſh ma- 
nufactures in them, in rivalſhip to the 
others, and which were not long before 
they ſurpaſſed them. Mancheſter. Leeds, 
Birmingham, where the name of Corpo- 
poration, or Community, is happily un- 
known, hold unconteftably the firſt rank, 
amongſt our towns of manufacturies. The 
town and pariſh - of Hallifax has, within 
theſe. forty years, ſeen the number of it's 
inhabitants quadrupled, whilſt many other 
towns, ſubjected to corporations, have ex- 
perienced a ſenſible diminution of theirs, 
It ſome ſtill remain floriſhing, it is owing 
to the ſuperiority of their natural advan- 
tages, either in point of materials, or of 
ſituation; or becauſe their particular pri- 
vileges have deprived other manufactures 
that would otherwiſe have formed them- 

ſelves, 
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ſelves, of all hopes of rivalling them. It 
is in theſe towns, that the Spirit ot Mo—-— 
nopoly is as antient as their Companies. 
In theſe towns it is, one hears the mer- 
chants boaſt of the great fortunes - that 
were made in the firſt, and early times. of 
manufactures, when the trade was in few 
hands; one hears them too complain that 
trade is ruined, becauſe the number of 
dealers is encreaſed, and the profits leſ- 
ſened by their being more divided, and 
even declaim againſt thoſe merchants who 
augment the conſumption, and, exporta -: 
tion, by reducing their views to a mode- 


rate profit, or to ſimply that of commiſ- 


ſions. It is alſo, in conſequence of the 
fame ſpirit, that theſe towns are thoſe, 


which, on all occaſions, ſtand up the moſt 


ſtifly againſt the general naturalization of 
Proteſtant-foreigners. 5 
London itſelf furniſhes us with a ſen- 
ſible proof, how much the reſtraints of 
theſe Companies are unfavorable to popu- 
lation. Houſes ſituate within the precincts 
of the City hardly find tenants, and num- 
bers of them remain empty, whilſt Weſt- 
minſter, Southwark, and the other ſuburbs 
are continually encreaſing. The reaſon is 
manifeſt, Theſe ſuburbs are free, and of- 
fer a fair open field to the induſtry of 
| every 
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every ſubject, whilſt Lqdon fu 8 
Wichin | itelf fourſcore and twelve hs | 
five N nee - of all kinds, of which 
dne may ſee the members annually adorn, 
with a filly pageantry, the tumultuous 
triumphal proceſſion of the Lord-Mayor. 
e | 5 N f 
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Commerce has not alone to complain of 
the monopolies which certain towns enjoy, 
in prejudice to the general intereſt : fince 
even -private perfons do, in contrariety to 
the whole Nation, obtain excluſive privi- 
leges, always follicited, and ſometimes 
granted, through an avidity for unlawfull 
VTV 
N Without entering into the diſtinction, 
either of the matters, or of the time, for 
which theſe privileges are granted, I ſhall 
not ſcruple to lump the concluſion, that 
there is not one of them that is not unjuſt, 
or unreaſonable. e ee 
If a privilege, whoſe duration is inde- 
finite, is an Evil, that privilege is alſo one, 
which is granted for a term of twenty-one 
years: I ſee no difference but in that of 
the length, or ſhortneſs of it. If a pri - 
vilege is a detainure from, or indeed robs 
Society of a Public- Good: it cannot be 
| defended 


? 
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defended with a worſe grace, than from 


5 the importance of the matter of it. 


If a ſubject has been ſo happy as to 


bring back with him, from his voyages, 
an art, a ſecret, of which only another 


nation was in poſſeſſion: it is a merit in 


him to his country; and it doubtleſs ought 
to recompence him, or rather by a fe- 


compence excite the emulation of other 


ſubjects: ' but if he demands a Parent, 
he lofes the merit of his action. Should 
it be · granted to him, the State ſhuts the 
door againſt all foreigners who might 
bring us the ſame art, with a freedom to 
extend, and diffuſe it. He alſo diſcou- 
rages other ſubjects, who in their voyages 


might aim, at the ſame diſcovery, in their 
2 Perquiſitions. | 


But, it Will be ſaid, if it is an eſſay of 


an undertaking, which requires Safer 
able advances, either in reſpect to the na- 
ture of it, or to the fortune of a private 


1 he will not venture the firſt coſts, 


r fear that another ſhould ſupplant him 


in the fruits of them, and deprive him of 


the means of recovering them, by taking 


the advantage of his diſcovery, © Jo this, 
I anſwer, that it is yet worſe, that the 
collateral induſtry of numbers ſhould be 
_ Checked, with” held, and diſcouraged by 
5 e r 


to light by an induſtrious genius; 
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the fear, that, aſter much time and tro, 


ble, ſome Patent ſhould get the n of 


them, that would make them irretrievably | 


loſe their advances, and their Pains. 


I do not ſo much as imagine, that it 
will be objected to me, that pecuniary ad- 
vances or rewards are an expence that 
can be grudged, or ill born by the Nation, 
nor that a ſum once payed, can be put 
in compariſon with thoſe which the re- 
ſtraints laid on induſtry, and perfection, 


by a Privilege, will make a State loſe, 


Beſides there are diſtinctions, there are 


honors, which coſt the Public nothing: 


The thanks of the Houſe of Commons, 


or of both Houſes of Parliament, will be 


a more ſoothing reward to certain noble 
minds, than money: and why ſhould not 
Honor be alſo properly employed amongſt 
the ſprings of our government? 

If there is any new invention. brought 
this is 
again a caſe, [of- the ; higheſt title to re- 
wards and diſtinctions: at the ſame time 
it is a caſe, in which a privilege may be 
the moſt prejudicial to the public Good. 
Rarely does an inventer perfect, or at 


leaſt advance fo far towards perfection, as 


thoſe that come after him: the imagina- 


tion of one man is not ſo fruitfull as that 
of 


os, RE ER. 
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of many. If the firſt perſon who in- 
vented callimancoes, or very lately the 
cotton-velvets, had required a Patent, 
ſhould we probably have had ten or twelve 
ſorts of. ſtuffs in theſe kinds, as we now 
have; and would it not have been re- 


nouncing other future ones, which may 


yet derive from them? In ſhort, in the 
art of manufacturing, as a new ſtuff is 


often no more than a ſubdiviſion of the 


ſame ſpecies, to grant a privilege in ſuch 
caſe, is an unjuſt appropriation to a ſingle 
perſon, of a right which all manufacturers 
in the ſame EY had to invent, and exe- 
cute ſuch a ſtuff. ; 
1 place alſo in the claſs of privileges, 


thoſe over- ſignal preferences granted by a 


State to one manufacture over others, 
either by opening to the materials it em- 
ploys, only that ſpecific Port that lies moſt 
convenient for it, or by a diminution of, 
or excluſive exemption from cuſtoms on 
them: and what does the State gain by 
it? 4t raiſes a great manufactury, of which 
the advantages are limited to à ſingle 
town: whilſt it might have: ſeen four 


manufacturys form themſelves of their 


own accord, and enrich four towns, and 


their neighbourhoods, at the ſame time 


that their concurrence, and emulation, 
H 2 would 
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the fear, that, aſter much time and tro 
ble, ſome Patent ſhould get the n of 
them, that would make 35 irretrievably . 
"loſe their advances, and their pains. 3 
I do not ſo much as imagine, that it 
will be objected to me, that pecuniary ad- 
vances or rewards are an expence that 
can be grudged, or ill born by the Nation, 
nor that a ſum once payed, can be put 
in compariſon with thoſe which the re- 
ſtraints laid on induſtry, and perfection, 
by a Privilege, will make a State loſe, 
Beſides there are diſtinctions, there are 
honors, which coſt the Public nothing: 
The thanks of the Houſe of Commons, 
or of both Houſes of Parliament, will be 
a more ſoothing reward to certain noble 
minds, than money: and why ſhould not 
Honor be alſo properly . amongſt 
the ſprings of our government? | 
If there is any new invention. brought 
to light by an induſtrious genius ; ; this is 
again a caſe, lof the higheſt title to re- 
wards and diſtinctions: at the ſame time 
it is a caſe, in which a privilege may be 
the moſt prejudicial to the public Good. 
Rarely does an inventer perfect. or at 
leaſt advance ſo far towards perfection, as 
thoſe that come alter him: the imagina- 


tion of one man is not ſo fruitfull as that 
of 
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of many. If the firſt perſon who in- 
vented callimancoes, or very lately the 
cotton · velvets, had required a Patent, 
ſhould we probably have had ten or twelve 
ſorts of ſtuffs in theſe kinds, as we now 
have; and would it not have been re- 
nouncing other future ones, which may 
yet derive from them? In ſhort, in the 

art of manufacturing, as a new ſtuff is 


855 ae no more than a ſubdiviſion of the 


fame ſpecies, to grant a privilege in ſuch 
caſe, is an unjuſt appropriation to a ſingle 
perſon, of a right which all manufacturers 


in the ſame kind had to invent, and exe- 


cute ſuch a ſtuff. | 

J place alſo in the claſs of privileges, 
thoſe over- ſignal preferences granted by a 
State to one manufacture over others, 
either by opening to the materials it em- 
ploys, only that ſpecific Port that hes moſt 
convenient for it, or by a diminution of, 
or excluſive exemption from cuſtoms on 
them: and what does the State gain by 


it? It raiſes a great manufactury, of which 


the advantages are limited to à ſingle 
town : whilſt it might have; ſeen four 


manufacturys form ——— of their 


own. accord, and enrich four towns, and 


their neighbourhoods, at the ſame time 


that their concurrence, and emulation, 
H 2 would 
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would certainly have produced a greater 
conſumption. | ©» 8 
All thoſe who ſollicit a Patent do not 
ſo much as bring a ſingle plauſible pre- 
text for obtaining it. If what they pro- 
poſe is a ſecret, what need have they of 
a Patent to preſerve a ſecret which they 
alone poſſeſs ? Will they alledge, that their 
works will be counterfeited ? but if theirs 
are, in reality, the beſt, they are ſure of 
the preference: if not, the Public is ſure 
of gaining by it. Fhey do not then fear 
their being counterfeited ; but that they 
ſhall be excelled, - or underſold. A Pa- 
tent then can anſwer no end but favoring 
lazineſs, or avarice, in prejudice to the 
perfection, conſumption, and the circula- 
tion of work, which is the great principle 
of the circulation of money. PIO 
But to have done; the State is a So- 
ciety. He who pretends to enjoy excluſive 
advantages in it, renounces from that in- 
ſtant the aid and protection he had a right 
to expect from it. No one ought to re- 
gret the advantages he procures to others. 
There is no one but finds more of them 
in Society, than he can contribute to it: 
ſince he finds in it his own ſafe-guard, 
and the peaceable enjoyment of his pro- 


perty. 


Mono- 
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Monovor res in the ABROAD TRADE. 


There are known two ſorts of excluſive 
Companies in the Abroad - trade. 5 
The one are a Society, by which an 
excluſive trade is managed with a joint- 
ſtock, of which the profit and loſs are 

in common to the Proprietors 


The others are a Body, of which the 


members have acquired an excluſive right 


of Trade, which each of them is free to 
carry on, with ſeparate ſtocks. 


The principal grievances alledged a- 
 gainſt both, are reducible to the following 


_ ONES, 


1ſt, That they beſtow. advantages on a 
part of the ſubjects, at the pence of the 
whole of the Nation. 

2dly, That they cannot carry on trade 
upon terms ſo advantageous as private 
perſons: burthened as thoſe Companies 
generally are with the exorbitant charges 


of Direction, eſtabliſhments, &c. 


- 3dly, That their intention is the moſt 
oppoſite that can be to the general intereſt 
of Trade, in that their aim is to keep up 
at the higheſt price they can, both with 
out and within the kingdom, thoſe goods 


and merchandize which are the objects of 
their traffic, | 


H 3.8 | Athly, 
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4thly, That far from extending. trade, 
they contract it. F irſt, — gy a Com- 
pany, from the nature of it, and through 
limitation of funds, has often no propor- 
tion with the extent of trade it embraces. 
Secondly, having a ſure profit, and an 
excluſive right, it has not the ſame ſpirit: 


of diſcovery, and e as Private per- 
ſons have. 
sthly, That ſome of theſe Trading Com- | 
panies, are in fact no more than a vain 
empty name, and ruinous reſſources for 
the Government in its e for mo- 
1 
Theſe e Tia are ee applichs 
ble, in general and in particular to the 
Companies, amongſt others, of Hudſon's 
Bay, Africa, Eaſt-India, ns Sea, and 


Turky. 


[ 
e 


Hupson? 8 Bar — 


The Hudſon's Bay Company lands a 
ſenſible, and deplorable example to us, 
that an excluſive Company may, for a 
long time, enjoy a moſt lucrative trade, 
and contented with an exorbitant profit, 
in reſpect to the original ſum of its ſtock, 

neglect all the facilities it had to extend 
it; in contempt of its duty, and of the 
national intereſt, | * 


In 


i Gnpar: Barra, &c. we 


Tn; 1670, a Charter of Charles II. incon- 
ſiderately granted away for ever, to a Com- 
pany, the property of all the lands adjacent 
. to, and beyond Hudſon's Bay, with the 
excluſive trade from them, in bear- ſxins, 
fables, ermines, and other furrs, which are 
to be had' there in great abundance. Its 
firſt capital was only 10,5007. (or 347, 500 
livres) and as inconſiderable as it was, it 
was ſufficient” for the expences of its eſta- 
bliſnhment, and notwithſtanding the loſſes, 
and thwartings with which it met from 

| he French, the profits of it were ſuch, 
that, in 1 690, the Company. in order to 
conceal them, and'to put more proportion: 
between its dividends, and its ſtock, took 
a reſolution to triple it, in appearance by 
a feigned call on its proprietors; ſo that 
each of them, without diſburſing anything, 
ſaw his funds tripled by this Aliberaion, 
The ſame operation was given out in 
1720, but it. had no other effect than to 
augment to. 103 ,500 J. ſterl. (2.380, 500 
livres) its dead And. quick- ſtock, which 
then before the call, ood. rated by. it at 
942590). ſterl, (2. 173, 500 livres.) 

So early as- 1690, the Company be- 
ing. deſirous of ſecuring its property by 
ſtrengthening its title, had applied to Par- 
liament for confirmation of its charter, 
1 which, 


. » N , + % 
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which, far from granting it, ſet the term 
of its continuance for no more than ſeven 
years. It has nevertheleſs, ſince the expi- 
ration of it, enjoyed hitherto a trade, the 
aàdminiſtration and miſtery of which hav- 
ing been always concentered within the 
{mall number of ninety proprietors, inte- 
reſted to conceal their profits, has not 
excited the vigilance, and jealouſy of the 
Nation. However, upon a new demand 
formed by this Company for the confirma- 
tion of its charter, the Parliament having 
been pleaſed to take cognizance of its 
management in the uſe of it, it was found 
proved by facts, and papers which the 
Company itſelf furniſhed, that it had em- 
ployed none of the proper methods for 
extending its connexions with the Indians, 
| that it had ſettled no colohies in the in- 
land parts of the Country where the cli- 
mate is favorable : that content with deal- 
ing for a ſmall quantity of ſkins, and furrs, 
which kept them up at a high price in 
England, it had baulked and diſguſted 
the Indians from bringing them to market, 
either by offering them 'too low 'a price, 
or by the diſtance of its ſettlements. It 
Was found that it had facilitated the eſta- 
bliſhment, and commerce of- the French 
in their neighbouring poſts : that the pre- 
N R tended 
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tended forts it had built are good at moſt 
againſt the Indians, and of no ſort of de- 
fence againſt any other enemies: that, in 
ſhort, through an odious unfaithfulneſs, it 
had led the Nation into error, by itſelf 
decrying a trade, and country, valuable 
for the advantages of its climate and pro- 
ductions: advantages it has preferred the 
ſuffering to paſs to our enemies, to the 
making the moſt of them, in the fear of 
being obliged to ſhare them with the Na- 
tion, ſhould they come to be known. 
Such is the exact hiſtory of the origin, 
adminiſtration, and progreſſes of the Hud- 
To $ * Company. | en: 


3 The Argican Company. 


The different ſucceſſes of the African 
den prove to us, that a Company may 
not ſupport itſelf but at the expence of 
the general intereſt of commerce, and that 
a Company cannot carry on trade upon 
terms ſo advantageous for the State, and 
for itſelf, as merchants trading freely. 

S0 long as excluſive Companies were in 
ooſſefion of the African trade, the greateſt 
buſineſs they annually did, did-not exceed 
five or ſix thouſand negroes. Since the 
yaw 1697, that the Parliament thought 


EI 5 proper 
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proper to lay the trade open to all, whilſt - 
however it ſtill permitted the exiſtence of 
the African Company to continue, the 
extract of Negroes has, in certain years, 
exceeded thirty thouſand: It is plain that 
this difference muſt have been a ſenſible. 
advantage to our colonies, which otherwiſe 
the ſcarcity, and dearth of Negroes would 
infallibly have ruined. 

But what has been the ſucceſs of this 
Company, ſince all the ſubjects of Great- 
Britain have had liberty to 12 with it 
the African trade? Why, notwithſtanding 
the aids the Nation has granted to it, in 
different times, to maintain and preſerve 
the forts and caſtles it poſſeſſed in thoſe 
countries, all was not ſtill ſufficient to de- 
fray the charge of its former invaſions of 
the liberty of Commerce, at the expence 
of which it carried on its own : whilſt we 
have ſeen at the ſame time, merchants in 
different ports in England, amongſt other 
thoſe of Liverpool and Briſtol, carry on 
their traffic to the greateſt advantages, 
upon the coaſts, in which they 1 no 
forts to protect them. | 

In ſhort, the Company ning hen 
forced to own, that it could not hold up 
againſt their competition; the Nation came 

1 # | to 
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to a res, underfincing, its true in- 
tereſt being to diſſolve that Royal Com- 
pany, with a reſerve to provide, as it 


* 5 * 


has ſince done, for its reimburſement and 
indemnification, and at the fame time to 
open the African trade to, all the fubjeRts 
of Great Britain, ſubordinately to certain 
regulations, and under the name of a 
Company, in which every one might hold 
ſeparate ſtocks, and to which it allows 
19,000. a year (230,000 Hyres) for the 
maintenance of the fortifications ceded to it 
by the old Company, the whole to take ef- 
fect and date from the 10th of April 1752. 


: 


The Eas-IxDIA Company. . 


The Eaft-India Company is one of the 
moſt glaring monuments of the abuſe of 
the Royal Prerogative, which proves, at 
the ſame time, how hard it is to deſtroy a 
monopoly once eſtabliſhed, and how great 
a ſtrength it is able to gather, againſt the 
intereſt, and even againſt the bent of the 
nation. 5 | ; 
This Company founded by Queen Eli- 
Zabeth, and confirmed by James I. and 
Charles II. began, in 1600, to enjoy. the 
excluſive right of trading to all the eaſtern 
haves „ Hs , _ copntrics, 


K 


7 * By an AR of the 2 3d year of George II. 
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countries, with its firſt origi inal ſtock. of 
369, 89 10. ol. (8.50%, 493 Votes) which 
its. profits ſince 020k up to 1. 700, G0. 
(or 39. 100, ooo livres.) 

In 1698, the whole Nation having cla- 
mored againſt this monopoly, the miniſter 
then in want of money, took the advantage 
of theſe circumſtances, to have an act of 
Parliament paſſed, which opened the trade 
to every ſubſcriber, or proprietor of a new 
Company, which lent the Government two 
millions at eight per Cent. and however 
ſo conſtituted, that every proprietor ſhould 
be free to trade with his own ſeparate 
ſtock. The new Company in leſs than 
two years, ſent to-India forty ſhips, and 
a million ſterling in ſpecie, that is to ſay, 
the double of what the old Company 9 
done, in its moſt floriſhing times: but” 
this old one, to which had been left the 
liberty of continuing its trade till the 
year 1701. had had the prudence to under- 
write great ſums in the new Company, 
and had preſerved the principal ſettlements 
and forts on the coaſts of India, it forced 
the new proprietors to unite with it, 
which in 1702 formed a new, ſingle Com- 
pany, under the authority of à Charter 
from Queen Anne, which was abſolute! 
of the ſame tenor as that of the old 


Company, 


— 
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Company, who thereby repoſſeſſed it ſelf 
of the ſame excluſive rights, and privi- 
leges, with a greater dominion and power 
than before. Several ſums ſince lent to 
the government by the Company, has 

made it find ſo much favor in its eyes, as 
to have obtained for it the prolongation 
of its excluſive privilege, untill it's reim- 
burſement ſnot before the year 1 780) and 
the continuation of its union for ever... 
The power, and ſucceſſes of this Com- 
pany, neither dazzle nor impoſe on any 
one in its favor: the riches of it, it is 
true, are acquired to the State, but they 
are unjuſtly diſtributed amongſt the mem 
bers of the Common- wealth, ef whom ſome 
enjoy them, whilſt the reſt are excluded. 
By what right is it, or how could it be 
imagined right, to appropriate to one 
Company all Aſia, and a part of Africa ? 
What diſcoveries, what new advantages 
has not Trade loſt by this excluſion ? The 
Company itſelf finds the field of it too 
_ vaſt for it, ſince it grants, under condition 
of certain retributions, permiſſions of trade 
to 'private-ſtock ſhips: that is to ſay, it 
farms out, or ſells to its fellow ſubjects the 
natural right of trading, of which it has 
ſtripped them. Is not this at leaſt owning, 
that lo great a commerce cannot be _ 
044 ciſe 
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returm into order, if the commands 
maintenance of the Forts judged, neceſſary, 
were put into the hands of the Nation, 
who would thereby, take the trade under 

its immediate protection: and men of way 
ee in fuck} caſe, be preferahly em-: 
ployed in tha defence of it. Does ngt the 
Company itſelf; do very well. without forts 
on the coaſts. of China? Forts, troops in 
the pay of the Company, have more-than 
one dangerous conſequence. A Company 
af traders, acting as if they e their d To 
on their backs, are quite out of character 
and affect with a very ill grace, a martial 
ſpirit. It is at the ſame time to be feared, 
that their management ſhould encour; 
Wn nations to inſtruct themſelves in tlie mih- 
\'8 tary art: nations induſtrious, numerous, 
\'8 and whoſe intereſt it 1 Is to give law to us 
wo in Trade. 

It it ſhall be pretended, that the Came 
any; from perſonal intereſt, will better 
defend its own ſertlemients, againſt an 
enemy, than troops in the national pay: 
if it ſnall be alledged, that diſſenſions and 
quaerels 3 are to be feared between the chiefs 

appointed - 


— 
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appointed by the Company, and the "Ong 
manders- of the troops, or even abuſes, 
and vexations on the part of the Military, 
the ſiege. of Madraſs f, and the admini- 
ſtration af the Company form. upon alb 
thefe points, violent Prejudices againſt. i its 
and its pretentions.. 
I will not deſeend here into the diene 

allegations one may hear repeated againſt 
che integrity of Directors of Companies in 
their ad miniſtration: I ſhall content my 
ſelf with obſerving, that many able mer- 
chants, who have been Directors of Cem 
panies, after having quitted them, as well 
as buſineſs, have thought it their duty to 
bear witneſs to the truth, in their publie 
diſeourſes, and writings, that Directions 
were not more favorable to the private in- 
tereſt of the proprietors, than the Com- 
panies themſelves are to the general intereſt 
of the Nation. 

One ſingle ſtroke will ſerve to 3 2 
judgment from it on the ſpirit of ſuch a 
Company, and on what the Nation may 


rr, 


je Or Fort St. . ben r the French i in 
the late war; upon which it was ſaid by a Nabob 
of that country, that if he had intruſted a place of 
his to dancing. girls, and they had given no better 
aocount of it than the Engliſh had done of that, 
he would have ſtruck their heads off. 
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ct from it. In 1670, it ſent to India 
a CO of dyers, throwſters, and weavers, - 

to perfect the indian manufactures, and 
adapt them to the engliſh taſte: and it is 
to them that India owes, in a great mea- 
ſure, the great vogue, and footing, which 
their ſtuffs have got in England, and to 
which all the prohibitions of them Rave. 
not been able to put an effectual ſtop, 

1 ſhall conclude this article by- a pre- 


diction, of which I dare ſay, the truth will 


make itſelf ſenſible before the cloſe of ay 
Oy 
The commerce of India, confifting;' as 
it does, of a barter of ſilver, and ſome 
European manufactures, for conſumable 
articles of luxury, and for crude materials 
which Europe and our own' plantations 
might furniſh us; every European Nation 
who has adventured to India, has already 
felt, that its true intereſts conſiſts in con- 
ſuming the leaſt quantity poſſible of its 
products, and to ſell to others wherewith 
to double at leaſt the money carried out 
thither; that is to ſay, every nation has 
deen willing to throw off from itſelf upon 
another, the loſs from a commerce intrin- 
tically ruinous: but as faſt as all nations 
acquire a clear notion of this principle, 
they will be for carrying on a direct trade 
— with 
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with India. The Eaſt then becoming open 
to all Nations, the Dutch will loſe, either 
by force, or by new diſcoveries in' Aſia, 
and even in America, their monopoly of 
the pepper and ſpice- trade. The Manu- 


factures of India wil be no longer, a want, 
for Europe. Several nations have already 


prohibited them. Others have imitated 
them at home. Thus the trade divided and 


reduced, will go on dwindling to nothing, 
and the profits will not be ſufficient to de- 


fray the E $ charges in their ſettle- 
I which too will become. of no v8.” 


x Sour h-SEA Cour Ay. dv odld7; 
| Whoever ſhall read the hiſtory of the 


4 


South-$ea Company, will be puzzled to find 


in it any character of a trading Company, 
or any affinity between its operations, and 
the intention, or at leaſt * Peet of its 
nfticution in 1710. LAW 

The excluſive Piri a; its trade com- 
Srelierided all the Eaſtern and Southern 
coaſt of America, from the river Oroonoko, 
and all its weſtern-coaſts from one pole to 
the other. It was alſo to extend to its 
procuring the greateſt. eee to 
the Britiſh-Fiſhery, 

Hitherto, we know of no new diſcos 
ver y, or any conſiderable ſettlement, for 


which | 
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which the Nation, is:beholden-to | Rl Com: 


onfined to the ſup plying th 


colonies, wu negrpes, and to th 72 213.4 


of, a, ſhip, of permiſſion, agreed, on V a, 


| Is of Aero, which was interrupted; 


by the war, of 1740, four, years before the 
term of expiration: a treaty, diſadvan- 
ageous to the Nation, inaſmuch. as. if; 


c 
eſtabliſhed,a monopoly, to the rej judice of 
our, American, golpnics, aig gf wink 1 


conditions did not afford great . to 
the. Company. that had carried it into. 
execution. 


The whale- fiſpery is the only one it has 


attimpted, and even in that it has had, but 
a indifferent ſucceſs :. 

But in lieu of commercial undertakingys, 
one finds on its regiſters, Dank-operations,, 
ſtock jobbing, loans to the government, 
which at one time ſtood. debtor to it for; 
thirty- four millions ſterling, (782, millions 


of livres.) The project formed; by, it. in 


1719, to. reimburſe, the debts. of: the na- 
tion, will render it for ever famous, for 
the en nd, FOTOS RAE 


=” Amongſt others, — al of 442 58 Tag, 


payable by the Company to the King o 
every negroe: piera d India it ſhould to as. 


Spaniards, 
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fortune which the proprietors. and Directors 
underwent in 1720. 

So that whether this Company is. tobe 
ſer down as a. trading Company, or a reſort 
of the Revenue, it. is- certain, that it 
not anſwered either of thoſe ends; ſince 
the trade and fiſheries have derived no en- 
creaſe from. it, and the national debts have, 
from the time of its inſtitution to this day, 
augmented to above. forty, millions more 
than they were. | 


The” LevanT or Tukxy COMPANY. 


The Levant or Turky Conpam, is an 
antient eſtabliſnment of thafe times; which 
may well be called barbarous ones, with 
reſpe&' to Trade: times when miniſters; 
or favorites in power, and even kings 
themſelves, made an odious traffic of the 
natural rights of ſubjects, of which rights 
and privileges they ſtripped one part, to 
ſell them to the avidity of another 
There is no naming any branch of, com- 
merce then known, — of the abroad, 
or home trade, nor perhaps any merchan - 
dize, even of the molt” neceſſary articles 
for life, which have not been the object 
of excluſive Companies, of licences, pa- 
tents, general and 2 privileges, and 
other 1 cnelopelics, A ways uſhered in . 

e 


parts 
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the ſpecious pretext of the Public-Good, 


and always its greateſt enemies. 


Leetters- patent of the third year of 
James I. (1606) confirmed by Charles II. 


grant the excluſive privilege of trade, in 


the Levant-ſeas, to a Company, in which 
were not to be admitted any other ſub- 
jects, but members of ſome trading cor- 
poration; citizens of London, if reſidents 
within twenty miles of London, on pay- 
ment to the Company of 251. ſterling - 


- (575 livres) by ſuch as ſhould be under 


twenty-ſix years of age, and gol. ſterling 
by ſuch as ſhould be above that age, with 
liberty to employ each their ſtock ſepa- 
rately in that trade, but ſubordinately to 
thoſe particular regulations which the Go- 
vernors, and chiefs: of the Direction of the 


ſaid Company, preſent in a general aſ- 
ſembly of its members, ſhould enact by a 
majority of votes, for the advantage of the 
Company, and of Trade in general. 


London was naturally pitched upon for 
the reſidence of this Company, which ſet- 


tled its Direction in it. That port was 
the rendezvous of the ſhips employed in 


that trade, and their number in proceſs of 


time was limited; the members of the 


Company had no longer the liberty to. ſend 
out their ſhips ſeparately.;* by this _— 
7 OY "eas 
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that Direction has at length accompliſhed 
the putting London ſolely into poſſeſſion 
of the navigation and 'trade of that Com- 
pany : and it has taken care to prolong 
bitherto the enjoyment of its uſurpations *, 
not indeed without ſome diſturbance, but 
by ever ſucceſsfully ſtifling the complaints 
which the — of the Kingdom, 
and even ſome of its own members have 
carried before the Parliament, againſt the 
oppreſſion and tiranny of the leading · men 
in the Direction: but even in the Par- 
liament itſelf, it did not want for inte- 
reſted votes to defend it. Beſides, a pri- 
vate perſon is always fo. cautious, ang 
fearful of attacking a Companyy and fuc- . 
ceeds ſo rarely! _ f 
Yet, how could there be any diſſerabling 
to one ſelf the . pernicious conſequences 
which muſt have reſulted from a fiſtem 
| which has concentered in London the whole 
trade of the Levant ? | 
1ſt, , The excluſion. of the manufactures 
of England too remote from London, vir- - 
tually effected by the advantage which the — 
nearer. ones have over them, either from 
the leſs charges of carriage, or the greater 
| facility 
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»The very recent alterations, with reſpect to this 
Company, will be obſerved in a note hereafter. 
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faci cility & accommotating themſelves to 
certain 'difpoſitions not (publiſhed, 'belpoke, 
or een in time by the Company. 
2dly, The hard laws which the Com- 
| pany: could arbitrarily impoſe on the ma- 
nufactures it preferred to others, both and 
all of which have compfained The" Wap 08 
Joutly as the other. 
Idly, The greater charges of: carriage ; 
to London, for thoſe manufactures, which 
have nearer ports: thoſe: alſo of Commiſ- 
lion, Factorſhip, Warehouſe-room, which 
forme towus might have ſpared to the 
dealer, the expences in ſhort of ſhipping 
and port charges, much 8 at Bondon 
than elfewhermG. 
4thly, The ſame aiſles Cat our 
mandfactures, in receiving by the fame 
Way, the ſilk, goats- hair, and other ma- 
terlals from the Eevant, which they em- 
ploy, or conſume. Mancheſter, Berby, 
Norwich, Coven have reaſon to com̃- 
plain of the ſort f oly, or pre- 
ference Which the manufactures of London 
enjoy, by this means, to their prejudice. 
It is in! a männer fotting them to make 
their filk, hair ſtuffs, mohairs, as dear as 
thoſe of London itſelf, the place in Eng- 
6 Jang VE wore is the deareſt, por 
The 


; er eons 6767 
10 'The's Ublic, or ſecret circumſtances of 


He" Gndu8t bf that Cothpany bare left no 
Y ba ede Nation, "of "the? Wirit trat 
. has anfmated, — 55 I is well Known Wich 
"What Arcor it Wolnielteck che det of 
ment "which proifbited the impoftarf 
Allks from "Italy. In 1740, we Taw the 
"efforts, it ' oppoſed? to the <ſtabliſlinient bf 
a Airect commerce hetween the 'engliſh 
"merchants ef Ruſfla, and Perſſa, by the 
\Cafpian ſea; proofs, theſe ſufficient of its 
Aube and Jealouſy. . i | 
But the regiſters .of its Ucliberariths, 
and partieular regulations, and by-laws, 
ſubmitted to inſpection, would lay open, 
in a greater detail, "All the practices which 
| private intereſt could invent aganft the 
Public- Good. One might” ſee all the re- 
"ſtraints laid on this. trade, ſuch as the firſt 
limitation of the number of its | ſhips, 
upon which alone it was permitted to 
lade one's merchandize : ſuch too as "te 
ting the time of their departure; : limita- 
tion 'of quantity: alſo reſtraints on the 
0 time "of making their inveſtmenits Or. pur- 
chaſes in England: on the conditions, 
d and time of ſale in the Levant: 


eſtraints, in, Hine, which ſubject; to. a 
ehſtoch, or "rather a mul& of twenty per 
cent. "thoſe" Commodities which ſhould be 

\ diſpoſed 
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diſpoſed of, contrary to the intention of 
thoſe laws: reſtraints ag ain of the like na- 
ture, continued in Faid upon the ſale 
of the commodities brought i n return. i 

On the firſt view of theſe different re- re- 


' gulations, we ſhould. clearly diſcern. ro 


Principles which have dictated almoſt all 


of them: the one, ten to conkne 


within the ſmalleſt number poſſible of 
members, the profits of the Company. 
Now in a trade ſubjected to. ſo many 


reſtraints, the richeſt Nen Who al- 


ways take the Jead in the direction, ſooner 
or later com paſs the diſcourage ment, or 
' excluſion of the weaker. ones. The time 


of buying and felling cannot be the ſame 


for a merchant who has a Steat capital. 


and for him who deals upon credit. The 
other principle 1 is conſequential to the firſt, 
and tends to encfeaſe the profits of, the 
Company by the very means which Son- 
tract the trade to a narrower bottom. 1 
ſhall cite for one example, the reſolütion it 
| took i in 1718, to delay for ten months the 
departure of its ſhips for Turky; a delay 


Which it fince prolonged, from time to 
time, and of which it openly, and pub- 
 lickly declared the intention and motive, 


Wo To be of nk the price of engliſh 
Ws. manufactures 1 in 


wy, and that o of ſilk 
44 in 
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« in England, It is thus ao the Dutch 
by a like policy, but a policy though - 
with which their country cannot reprœach 
852 burn, at ee or be into the 
ea, uantities of pepper, ſpice, corn, 
to 8 the price of them. Thus the 

- ſpirit of monopoly is ever; a deſtructive 
one. For to ſtop the exportation of the 


woollens, what is it better, in effect, than . 


to burn the looms! of the manufactures, | 
and at. the ſame time to wreſt out of. the 
workmen's hands their means of ſub- 
ſiſtence? Such is nevertheleſs, and Awg 
neceſſarily, the ſpirit of a Company: It 
will prefer a gain of ten per cent. ured 2 
thouſand ton of exports, to five per cent. 
upon two thouſand tons, which it might 
export. On the contrary, in a free trade, 
competition neceſſarily forces the merchants 
to be ſatisfied with moderate gains: their 
only way td encreaſe . profits, being 


to multi ply their ex L aſk here, 
which of theſe two terns is the moſt 
Profitable to the State? J 


The advocates for the adminiſtration of 

the Company alledge, that it is neceſſary to 

* ſet juſt bounds to exportation: that if once 

the foreign markets are ſuffered to get 

glutted with our commodities, the mere 

_ chants, and trade itſelf are ruined, - » 
| 1 3 lan- 


* 
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dhe Leeden Dir 
tl * anſwer, b chat the over-abundance'of 


dinary, and leſs fatal! effects. If the quan- 
tity, for example, is double the eekſlonoyi 
tion of the year, in ſuch caſe the mer- 
chants wait ſometimes before they fell, or 
fell- at a leſs price for riddance-ſake : the 
conſumption then will perhaps encreaſe 
by this diminution of the” price, and on 
this occaſion, the trade in general will 
gain, though the merchants may not, and 


5 That even ſome of them may be ruined. 


In the mean time, the trading towns, on 
advice of this over? abundance, diminiſh 
their conſignments, and in a ſhorter, or 
longer _—_ of time, the equilibriginy gets 
je. mp4 

_ - Beſides, I would putithe queſtion to any 
0 diſintereſted perſon, whether for the time 
«that this over-abundance cauſes our ma- 
nufactures to languiſh, thoſe of the Fo- 
reigner do not feel the ſame effecis from 
it, though the cauſe does not come from 
him: or whether, when the Foreigner 
ſhall himſelf occaſion this over abundance, 
our exports will not, though directed by 
a Company, ſuffer a momentary diminu# 
tion. Are not all our dealings in trade 
with Spain, Portugal, Holland, and even 
With our own colonies, liable to _ 
4 | | VICU- 
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vieillitudes ? and will any ane, WM this 
pretext, propeſe the ſubjecting them anew. 
bank conſtraints. From. which they have 


uly. freed. 
5 925 5 bel 9 75 which 


F rance for a model in matter of trade, 
ee where the liberties of it are con- 
_ cerned. 

d, T thi bh in Frabcc, as lle here, it 
13, an eternal truth, that to regulate. expor- 
tations, is the 145 5 cramp them, and 
gonſequently to le 
feilles does, in fact, enjoy an excluſive pri- 

p vilege of I to, the Leyant,, France 

NH i. ak ngland, . e itſelf of 

- thoſe br ancheg f Made which . the” other 

by 8 manufaQori 5 of he Linkkdorh, 

T might have procure dee in the 

Lerant. fu Sn, 1; 
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not, _witho out great Petric, to "thee 


them: that if Mar- 


But an irrefragable anſwer, e and the true | 
= done, tha. 1258 in ert ig | 
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tis trade, and of the diminution it has 
_ ſuffered from year to year, doubtleſs cauſed 
dy our bad policy cy, of which our rivals 


tage. 11 1e 
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us in jb e Levant, only, and merely to the 


ſuperiority of its cloth. over ours: for the 
beſt cloths are thoſe which ſuit the beſt 


_ thoſe countries in which they are con- 
ſumed; and the French have taken care 


to model: and adapt their manufactures 


to the taſte. of the people of: che Le . 


vant. 

In that is the whole giſt of the 788 | 
of the trade: as the "infallible method of 
obtaining the preference over all competi-. 
tors in any commerce, is that of working 


beſt, and cheapeſt : a method, I. averr, 
more certain hal that of a_ monopoly, 
and withall exempt from the odious con- 
ſequences of one: a principle this, which 


is at once of a ſelf- evident truth, and a 
guide equally ſure for the Stateſman in his 
adminiſtration, and for the N mer- 


chant in his dealings. 


The ſummary eſtimate I ſhall iba, 
may give an idea of the importance, of 


have taken care to make their, advan - 


Between the years 1 720 _ 17405 the 
pot of our yearly exports to Turky, 
| Os, * and other merchandize, was 


12 1 


com puted | 


73 


(4. 140, ooo 


7 


puted at 180,000 J. ſterl 
yres). one year with another: The im- 


36,4701. ſterling 


eſtimated at 2 
810 livres,). 


tures, were 
à year (5 438 
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portations for the ſame time, and almoſt 


the whole, in materials for our manufac- 
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It was doubtleſs dien without any foun- 


dation that the Company hoped, or made 
England hope, that it would render us 
mager of the trade to the Levant, by the 
help of its adminiſtration, its preſents“, 
der; its practices: vain, unprofitable ſer- 
vices, with which the Nation might well 
have diſpenſed. The National Miniſters, 
and Conſuls, could protect the trade, by 
the uſual means in. thoſe. countries: and 
the National power was able to command 
the reſpect due to it: and as to the Engliſh 
merchants, it was their part 1. deſerve a 
preference over other nations, by the ad- 
vantages the Turks ſhould find in their 
dealings with them. But that is what they 
will never attain to; if they have not left | 
to them the liberty and choice of their 
20% and ſhips, of the time and condi- 

tions of the purchaſe and ſale of their 

goods, as well exported, as imported in 

return : and thoſe regulations which | 


be needfull for the Good of the trade, 


will be always ſuſpectable and dangerous, | 
* I are not of the framing of a 
| Com: 


* 


. 
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* By. the Company's) accompts it appears, that 


Ld ee 


My berg. 1733 and 1540, its charges and expences, 


including the, preſents, at- Conſtantinople, Aleppo, 
and Smyrna, have amounted yearly to 8000 l. ſter- 
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Committee of - merchants; at once well: 
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1 Thus it is that five excluſive. Cond 
 Hles have - got themſelves into poſſeſſion of 
* three quarters of the known World: 

67 and 
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{The numerous | complaints and petitions of the 
= porta, and manufaQuyes in England, lain 
ore the Parliament, ' obtained in the laſt ſeſſion; 
the 26th year of George II. an act, of which the 
bill could not paſs the preceding Parliament, which 
enacts, amongſt other diſpoſitions, 
That, to reckon- from the 24th of June 1724. 
every fubje& of Great Britain may, on his petition 
preſented to the . of that Company, ant: 25 
En paying only 2 /. entrance to * ſaid 


any 

1 ie all members of the c may export d 
"5 ely, or in joint-ſtocks, to the ſeas of the 
Fi, all licit merchandizes, in ſuch quantity, 
in ſuch time, and diſpatched from ſuch port of | 
Great Britain, as they hall think fit. | 
That no particular regulation, or by-law of the 
ſaid Company, ſhall have any force, untill having 
- paſſed two general aflemblies. and that all mem- 
bers of the Company, complainants, to the number 
of ſeven, ſhall be admitted to appeal to the Com- 
miſſioners of Trade and Plantations, againſt any 
regulations, or by-laws; they ſhall judge » to _ 
contrary to their intereſt. . 
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176 Advantages and Diſadvantages 
and the free trade of England has ſeen it 
elf reduced to Europe, and to the con- 
fined poſſeſſions it has in the three other | 
parts of the Globe. 
As for the reſt, the following proof 
ſeems deducible . from the analyſis, and 
examination of the origin of the rights, 
and of the ſucceſſes of the above Com- 
Panies. 

1ſt, With reſpe& to the abroad-trade, 
| that, if excluſive Companies, have been ne- 
ceſſary i in time paſt, they may ceaſe to be 
ſo in other circumſtances: and that the 


8 diſſolution of them being once become. 


 _poſlible, is a certain gain to Trade in 

general. 

2dly, That in the preſent point of time, 
excluſive Companies are leſs neceſſary than 
ever (if ever they were ſo)” to eſtabliſn 
new channels of trade, and that they 
are hurtfull, and ruinous in thoſe already 


ceſtabliſhed. 


| 3dly, That even, in the caſe of Com- 
panies, termed free, and not excluſive 
ones, which might be thought uſefull, the 
. excluſive ſpirit which reigns amongſt their 
Governors and Directors, is ſure to in- 
troduce in the end monopoly, with all its 


Th ro conſequences, 


3 4thly, 


R 
353 


— 
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TT: That if forts, and troops, are 
neceſſary to protect any eſtabliſhment of 
trade, | thoſe forts; and troops, like all 
the reſt, ought to be maintained at the 
i charges, and fubordinate to the orders: of 
the Nation: agreeable to this principle, 
that as Trade ſpecially belongs to the Na- 

tion, ſo ought alſo the charges incident 
thereto. - | 1 
sthly, To conclude with ſomething at 


ver applicable to the abroad, as well as 


to the home-trade: all eſtablihments, or 
regulations concerning Trade, ought to 


de eſſayed upon the following principles, 
as upon ſo many touchſtones: to wit; 


That, in Trade, induſtry is the offspring 
of lderty: That the home and abroad 
conſumption depends on the cheapneſs f 
the commodity, which cheapneſs is the 
conſequence of competition: That con- 
| 3 promotes the employ of indi- 
als, and the encreaſe of People, ſole 
ive and creative principles in a State. 
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men which a State poſſeſſes, © that it 
can be eſteemed powerfull. It is in pra: 

portion to the number of its men, that its 

lands can be better cultivsted: that the 
hands employed in its manufactures, and 
the arms which defend it, are mere nume- 
rous; that the taxes and charges bens the 

lighter upon cvery one. N 

But how narrow, how confined is he 
mind of man! Thoſe men to whom, un- 

der the ſupreme direction of a Prqvidence 
which embraces the whole Univerſe, the 
care of earthly concerns is — ſcarce 


_ underſtand which is that form of Society, 


under which it would be moſt advan- 
tageous for them to live; which is che 
moſt favorable diſtribution of men to that 
ſiſtem they have preferred. So many cir- 
cumſtances have contributed to form theſe 
ſocieties, theſe ſiſtems, that thoſe who have 
found them eſtabliſhed, have been tempted 
to believe them the work of Chance. The 

greateſt 
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- greateſt mop 2 en: exiſt .withour - 
Perceivi f_ their exiſtence, 
"26d are et ee 15 25 without know- 
. that they are ſo. Then again, theſe 
cauſes are ſo complicated and befige 8 

the intereſt of knowing them touches 
fem minds! Net, there is in every fi filter 
of government, ſome certain propo TY 

2 favorable than another, of the u 

5 of the earth, water, and Y 
rced en. by human kdl 

he local diſtribution of men, throu 
Ms, boroughs, villages, wagons 3 


f o the diſtribution of the different em. 


ploys in Society amongſt theſe men; Wn. 


the diſtribution of the labors in each claſs, 


and of the produce of thoſe labors, RA 

or eaſy. circumſtances. But this propor- 
8 ſuppoſe it in actuall exiſtence, is 
liable to ſo many violent changes, a8 fa- 


mine, plagues, wars, to ſo many imper- 


ceptible ones, as alterations in trade, luxury, 
manners! To ſo many variations which its 
relations to other States may occaſion ; 


and to ſo many others, which may be the 
Work of Laws, that men often nrake_with- 
- ... out foreſceing their conſequences! {3 


Yet is it not indifferent for men to 
conceive, or obtain clear notions of this 
Joc een of i * proportions, changes 

6 and 
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and their conſequences; It is on the per- 
fect relation of theſe cauſes to one another, 82 
that depends the exiſtence of that ſiſtem 
under which they live. Themſelves are 
ſubject, for their own preſervation, to the 
Action of thoſe ſprings, which themſelves 
| fer, or keep going; without being able 
to calculate ſurely their effects. A ſingle 
one of theſe ſprings deſtroyed, or weaken- 
ae, extends ſometimes its diſorders even 
1 | to the ſources of life: and theſe haughty 
83 creatures, who imagine themſelves the final 
cauſe & all earthly things, periſh by their 
on works, and with them. | 
I leave to the vaſt ſpeculations of le- 
geiillative geniuſes, to imagine the moſt 
favorable ſiſtems to population; to critic 
hiſtorians the ſearch into what may have 
been that of antient empires; to Politi- 
_  cians the ſtudy. of what may be that of the 
States with whom they are in any relation, 
or of what they have to fear from it: I 
= ſhall reſtrict myſelf to the examination of 
the means of arriving at a circumſtantial 
knowledge of the population of England, 
and of making a profitable uſe of that 
Knowledge, which, all ſimple as it ſeems, 
is doubtleſs highly intereſting. For Popu- 
lation is the certain criterion by which we 
are 3 the ſtate of health of the g 


' 


14 


der all good governments, the ſtrength of 


% State is at the higheſt. Praiſes are, 
given to him who buſies him- 
bel in the ſtudy of the means to multiply 
thoſe 33 vile, and uſefull ani- 


mals, which man compells to ſerve his 
uſes: and how much more laudable ought 


it to appear, to meditate, and contribute 


to the multiplication of the human ſpecies, 
of Man, that nobleſt of Beings in his own 


eyes, of all thoſe which baeathe on the face 


of the earth l. 
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1 Claudius Quillet, a frac 2; in \ his dedica- 
tion to the Cardinal Mazarin of his latin poem, 


entitled Callipœdia, or, the manner of getting bean- 


tifull. children, ſays with às much truth, as graces: 


Diu multumgue cogitavi, Cardinalis E minentiſſime, 


| prudentiſne animi foret, hujur poematis editjonem ſub . 


facri tui ngminis auſpicio moliri: ab hoc propofito me 


_ deterrebat tenerioris, nec abundt gravis, ut multi ex 


prima fronte cenſebant, argumenti conditio 
Sic divini Maronis opus Georgicon . . . .. C. C. 
Mecænàti totius Imperii Romani, ipfiu/que Auguſti In- 


Enimvero quis ſegetes etiam 3 letis thalamis ; 


unis adjunftas wites,  ſponſis ad pulchr.am Sobolem | 


dilefis ;, boum curam, habendique pecoris cultum, ip- 
Aut , coaleſctntisy * a doleſcenti- 


: care | 
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1 that point of time in Which it is 
- moſt floriſhing z og, certainly to be e- 
.- ſeemed that point t of time in which, un- 


11 
peratoris adminifiro iaſcriptum 9 uondam fuie 
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he means of obtaining an uſeful Kew 
| 1 the Hala population, ate redu- 
eible to the — the land. and a 
recenſion of the inhabitants. It is in- 
order of things to. begin by the Lani 
ſurvey: becauſe Man is mare ſubordingte 
d che earth, for his means of life, and 
multiplication, than ae earth itſelf is to 
5 for its produce. I do not- propoſe. 
myſelf, the giwing an exact plan of 
— ſurveys and recenſions, but ſhall 
eontent myſelf with a geg menen 
5 _ their general 1 intentions. N 
| of the Cany- SURVEY. 8 ; he 
"A country may doubtleſs contain more 
inhubirants-thar-it-ean-fappart, or employ 
With the products of its own growth : 
but a —— that has not within tſelf, at 
leaſt ths ee of life, FR 


„* £ 


a y * PR —— —— — 
1 a» 


—_ 


curæ preponat, my gal, rerum w efimater, baber now 
erubeſcat? eine 

His liceat addere apes, que carmen hoe noſormms 
Regibus- etiam Regnorumgus moderatoribus ſerio_com- 


 "mendet. Duum enim ipſorum Imperium, Jmperiigue 


3 moderamen, non in ſegetes, aut fitcora, . in 2 


Homines proprio, & convenienti mods praredat; quis 
Bac neſtra de humane pule brægus prolis habendi ra- 


1 Hone præcepta, ad Regnorum decus, roburgue candu- 


ere, SALIC15que © etiam legibus adjungenda oe c0g 
* concedat? © 2 2 2 „ 60 


xk me matyvnhQainoSvd it 
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a power ill ſecured, and. precarious x, which = 


| be bowbs, Villages, boreughs, the nu 
| of their houſes, 450 ſtages of "og 


* — Aue the Country, belonging w 
the cultivation of lands. rt 3 3043 


"muy REY 350 | 
u may otberwiſe be, holds. no, better has 


time may 0 tg its quſt value, that in 


70 fayy to the v value gf een Rot "al 


oP Juq a+ wel eee the, lang! 
eo the ge e yon 7 4 
apo be an — wap, Which her 


HG She. diſtances, rivers, canals Gould 2 
| FOO 


Aſt, The ſurface of the: land 


20ly, The number of farms, and houſes 


-3dly, The number of ney; of land be- 


longing 9: each n Wage, ot 85 


1 
9.28 


rougn. | 
Achly, The number of acreg lA 8 


cultivation diſtinguiſhed V Weir. leyerll 
ſpecies of products. 


Sthly, The nature and extent of: the | 
Walle or uncultivated lands. 51.1 wo 


+» 6thly, A numerical act of tte catle _ 


'of all forts. . - $49 : 
From all theſe truths known: and cer- 


_ tified, compared with the number of in- 1 1 


habitants, the following concluſions might, | 

with certainty, be deduced, £ 

15 — Which ts eke is of 2 
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ducts of the earth, that employs the moſt 
ground, and the moſt men in the cultiva- 
tion of it; and, in what proportion, it may 
be moſt convenient to diſtribute or allot 


2 
7 
2 


the land, to the different ſpecies of pro- 


duce. Nor, without due knowledge of 


the cauſe; would one ſpecies be ſuffered to 
be encreaſed, at the expence of another. 


If a ſudden augmentation of export, or 


perro tang ſhould- happen to exhauſt a 
low- of repairing, as has happened 
to the woods of England, a calculate, and 


jt compariſon of years, would give warning 


of the commencement, and progreſles of 
the evil, time enough to provide a remedy 
..2dly,. A compariſon might be made of 
the acres of ground in actual cultivation, 
with the number of farms belonging to it. 
It is natural that, according to the dif- 
ference of their products, or of their fer - 
tility, theſe farms ſhould be at a greater 
or leſs diſtance from one another: -accord- 
ing to deductions from this knowledge, 
one might favor the converſion of com- 
- mons, and paſturages, into encloſed and 
arable lands: this would at the ſame time 


favor the multiplying of farms, which the 
. richer the country, become every day the 


leſs numerous, in proportion to the extent 
Ae] | "3:0 


* 


4 


* 
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of the farmed ground, through the land- 
owners laying them together, in order to 
ditniniſh the charges of a more divided huſ- 
bandry: inſomuch that a thouſand pounds 
ſterling a year, in bad, or indifferent lands 
let out to farm, will give ſubſiſtence to 
thirty or forty families of laborers, whilſt 
in à rich country the ſame extent would 
ſcarce employ fix e 
zZaͤly, Whereas, in a country of manu- 
factures, and commerce, the products of 
the earth can never be multiplied, but to 
the greater benefit of conſumption, and 
exportation, there ought no land to be 
ſuffered to remain uncultivated or in waſte. 
Every Year then, thoſe works which the 
land requires of men to render it habita- 
ble, would be promoted ; ſuch as clearing 
the ground, navigation of rivers, canals, 
and roads. . Should even foreigners, if ne- 
ceflary, be called in to aid thoſe purpoſes, 
the State would gain by it the new value 
of the improved lands, and a new fund of 
4. Uſefull animals, eſpecially the live 
ſtock of cattle, hold amongſt the pro- 
ductions of the earth, and relatively to 
them, a very important rank: the propa» 
gation then of them might be encqiraged 
in thoſe places, where it would Se 1 


— 


1 is A and 8 


advantageous. The degreaſe of them pro 
ceeding from diſtempers or other caufes, 
might be remedied, or preyented by pro- 
poſing premiums, for the diſcovery of ſpes 
cilae cn, which ould be made pubr 
lic by authority: and, Þ V. granting to the 
owners of the cattle afflicted with ſuch 


a ſcourge, a Sites ene n the 
 Poors- Ut. | 


9. the Kiener of 115 pul (nrh ry, 

'* Confidered with respect to the general 

; population, and to the local 4 ihulion 

. them into Counties, Te owns, 1 Foroughs, 
Mages, and Pari es. 5 


Upon ſo important an object 25 this, 
* content ane ſelf with conjectures, with 
caleulates made on ſuppeſitiong, of whieh 
the exactneſs depends on ſo many cixcum- 
: ances, for the moſt part ill known when 


it is ſo eaſy to procure yearly. an exact 


ſtate of the numbers of every living ſoul 
in every pariſh, of England, and even of 
the three kingdoms, houſe by houſe ? 
Hitherto, confined as we have "i to the 
acccunts of births, deaths, and diſtempers, 
what have wes been able to know of the 
_4 State of the Kingdom? London 
"(elf has no poſitive knowledge of the 
numer of its Wing: 2 carry it 


ſo 


a i. Dis. hw Bo ad. Bd 


pafiches, contained Within the 
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ſo big as a million of ſouls j others only 
to eight hundred; thouſand : others again, 
with more probability, to ſix Set 
ninety- five thouſand, according tg. the cal- 
culations of Dr. Short 

By means of ſuch a general ag, 
how NAGY POM Points of knowledge 6s 


many errors would vaniſhs- away? "how 
many truths proved by af how. ma 
effects, hitherto. unknown, wauld make 
us trace out the cauſes * chem fly 
new to us? 

One might 8 'by comparing 
with ane another, the ſtates, of the mar- 
Tiages and births in Tons, Boxpughs, and 
the Country, which of theſe, diexent a- 
ſemblages of men ig the. maft favorable. jo 
populatien 


As to London eſpecially, che ſtate. of 


| births and deaths in it (to which is not 


joined that of the marriages) +. preſents 
facts to us, of Which the conſequences 
ought not but to alarm us, and vhigh-well 


deſerve: the e ets end qf the 
3411 CRY EK Hits 07 ya at, qo Nation. 


; N 9 
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4 The bills e in e take in 135 : 
ner Loh De towns 
of London, et he othwark, 


and round about, counties of Maddie and Y 
"Were. 
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Nation. For example; you find that 
from 1600 to 1750, the ſum total of 
deaths has gone on yearly encreaſing from 
6000 to 25,000, and that of births no 
3 than from 6060 to 14,250: ſo that 
ved to the encreaſe of the num- 
deaths, (thoſe by the plague non- 
3 the difference between the births 
and the deaths has proceeded conſtantly 
encreaſing, inſomuch, that from 1000 to 
1010, which in the beginning of the ſe- 
venteenth century was the proportion of 
the deaths to the births, it has inſenübiy 
come to be from 1000 to 570. 
For this century alone, the difference of 
the ſum total of births, and the ſum · total 
of deaths, exceeds 400,000. - So that here 
would actually be 400,000 fewer inhabi- 
tants in London, if the Country (as ex- 
perience eternally proves) had not replaced 
to it this annual deſtruction, which, in 
' theſe laſt fifteen years, has gone on en- 
creaſing to the amount of ten thouſand 
one year with another.. 
The recenſion of the inhabitants, and 
the ſtate of deaths in each place, with the 
circumſtances of age, ſeaſons, diſtempers, 
plagues, famines, would ſhow us which is 
the moſt favorable diſtribution to the life, 
and health of mankind. 


A 


Country, and in the ſmall towns of 8 


made a contrary progreſs. 
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A ſtate of the births, and deaths in the 


would probably confirm the commonly 
received opinion, which is, that the ſum 
of each of them is pretty near equal, if 
not even in favor of the births. 

A compariſon of the annual recenſions 


| of different years would furniſh authentic 


teſtimony of the encreaſe or decreaſe of 
the general population. One might alſo 


deſcend. into the details of particular po- 1 


pulation: one might ſee what counties, 
towns, or pariſhes, diſpeopled faſteſt, or 
Theſe effects 
being the work of nature, or even of 
human diſpoſitions : remedies might be 
applied to any diforders of the general 


-political machine, and induſtry might ſup- 


plement, or improve natural advant 

I take it for granted beforehand, that a 
compariſon of all theſe enumerations would 
teach us the following truths, doubtleſs 
unpleaſing ones, but o: which it is of im- 
portance not to be ignorant. 

1ſt, That London, in compariſon. with 
the other towns of England, and ſome. 


towns, in compariſon with the country, 


and with the boroughs and villages in it, 


have a ſenſible difadvantage, in point of 


health, duration of life, number of mar- 
| riages, 
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Tiages, poor, and beggars, "robberies and 
other ho genres i 6 
2dly, That London has grown, and 
- eontinues ſtill to grow, out of compaſs, at 
the expence of and to the ſenſible diminu- 
tion of the other towns and boroughs, at 
the expence in ſhort of the claſs of = 
borers : and that ſome capital towns do 
the like in their reſpective counties. 
From thence might be concluded, that , 
it has been the effect of the greateſt in- 
eonfideration, and of the ner policy 


imaginable. 
it, To have 3 at · des 


the Aude to the Eaſt-Indies, Levant, 
South-ſea, &c. by eſtabliſhing the reſi- 
dence of thoſe trading e pjh in the 


port of London. 
2dly, To favor, or to auer in it * 


tabliſhmert of new manufactories. 
One might be convinced, that theſe 

 $perations, or ſuch other, as ſhould tend 
to encreaſe the growth of London, or of 
bad. other town already conſulerable, | are 

d. 

iſt, If but fok that alone that they pro- 
duce this effect, or tend to it. 

A2 dly, Becauſe the affluence and multi- 
tude of men employed in London, in 


1 trades, and manufactories, as dealers; 
a packers, 
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packers, porters, factors, workmen breed 
in it a dearneſs of proviſions, and of work, 
by which theſe trades, theſe manufactories, 
F and even agriculture itſelf, ſuffer. Now, 
ſo many Poor whom the Public maintains, 
ſo many ſuperfluous inhabitants of towns, 
were they tranſmigrated, or allured by 
any means whatever into the country, and 
the uncultivated lands of it, this would 
produce two great advantages, the diſbur- 
thening the Public, and the places they 
would leave; and new riches in the coun- 
try they would inhabit. 

Theſe conjectures, and the ones 
deducible from them, appear ſo obvious 
to the eyes but of common: ſenſe, that one 
cannot without ſurprize obſerve Sir G. 
Petty ſeriouſly diſcuſs, which of the two 
following combinations would be moſt ad- 
vantageous to England: that is to lay, to 
which of the two. it would. be beft for 
England to approach the neareſt : the one, 
in which London alone ſhould. contain 
4 millions 694 thouſand inhabitants, and 
the orgy noms and villages of 5 

| 0 id 


770 Witneſs, a ab the * of 
Chelſea-porcelain. Its wares bear no compariſon 
with thoſe of Saxony, in point of paſte, whiteneſs, 
drawing. or colors, and are nevertheleſs at leaſt a 
third dearer, 
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only 2 millions, 710 thouſand amongſt 

them: the other, according to which Lon- 
don ſhould not contain above 96 thouſand 
inhabitants, and the remaining 7 millions 
304 thouſand inhabitants to be diſtributed, 
viz. 104 thouſand into little towns, and 
7 millions 200 thouſand into 1200 thou- 
ſand houſes, having each a lot of 24 acres. 
The byaſs he diſcovers towards the firſt 
ſuppoſition, or at leaſt the indeciſion un- 
der which he leaves the queſtion, deſerves 
doubtleſs the qualification himſelf gives 
to the two ſuppoſitions, which he terms 
extravagant. | | 


Of the Recension of the IxHABITANTS, 


conſidered with reſpect to the employment » 
of them. | 


Man, either in Society or out of it, 
can only draw his ſubſiſtence, and his de- 
fence from his labor. In ſociety, all ought 
to contribute to thoſe expences which pro- - 
cure the ſafety and happineſs of the com- 
munity. Theſe charges are paid by every 
one out of the ſurpluſage of what he pol- 

: ſeſſes, or of what he has earned by his 
labor, beyond the neceſſaries of life. It is 
| of importance then to a State, to multiply 
the means of employing its ſubjects: but 
there are different degrees of neceſſity, * 
28 5 uſeful- 
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uſefulneſs, amongſt, thoſe employments. 
Now a recenſion, in which men ſhould be 
divided into the ſeveral claſſes formed by 
thoſe employments, can alone furniſh/the 
knowledge and ability of making a cer- 


tain uſe; and that — the bet: poſlibh of 
the ſubjects comprehended in it. 
Without entering into a diſcuſſion of 
the preferences, and precedences, due, or 
granted to certain employs in ſociety above 
others, mankind might be Senerallp⸗ di- 
vided into three claſſes. 1its 
Claſs: the firſt, containing thoſe which 
properly form the maſs of the State,” and 


turniſh it with means of ſubſiſtence : ſuch 


as the landed- men, u traders, and 
manufacturers. 9 


* 1 1814 


The ſecond, thoſe men who receive 
their ſubſiſtence from the State, for the 
ſervices they have devoted to it: that is 
to ſay, the Clergy, che land and {ea N 
the lawyers. 


The third, Senn e 
tuitouſly their ſubſiſtence from the Stats : 


ſuch as the Stock-holders, "Pn in no 
employ, and beggars. ot 
This ſimple diviſion. churly points out, 


with what eye the State den to ook 
on _—_ three claſſes. C 
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This Cu will bear two great divi- 
bons 

The "PF ar and Laborers. 

The Manufacturers, and Traders. 

Their intereſt is evidently a common 
one; or rather identically one and the 
ſame; ſince the land is only valuable ac- 
cording to the conſumption of its pro- 
duds, and that Trade turns ſpecifically 18 
effentialy upon thoſe products. 

As to the landed- men, and labirerd, it 
ſhould be obſerved, that this firſt employ 
of men, being the foundation of all. the 
Teſt, this claſs deſerves the greateft atten- 
tion to promote the progreſs of their in- 
00 ſtry, and population. 

No account then could be too circum- 
| ſtantial, in deſcribing the number of la- 
borers in each pariſh, the number of their 
' marriages, their fecundity, the duration of 
the life of theſe valuable men, who exer- 
-ciſe the moſt neceſſary, the moſt. labo- 
rious, and the leaſt payed employment, in 
ſociety. Humanity, and the public in- 
tereſt, ought unanimouſly to concur to the 
procuring them the eaſieſt and happieſt 
9 for which the State would be 


recom- 
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recompenſed by the encreaſe of its riches, 
in men, and in productions, {4 
It would be found that the helps of 


Surgery, and Phiſic, too abundant in 
towns, are not enough ſpread over the 
country: that the peaſants are ſubject to 
diſeaſes naturally ſimple enough, but which, 
for want of proper care, degenerate into 
mortal weakneſſes, pinings away, madneſs, 
epilepſies, and other accidents which make 
continual havock amongſt them. I know 
that a multitude of remedies, and all of 
them ſpecific, are quoted. But is there 
one certainly ſo? which is it? Do not 
ſuch diſcoveries deſerve a ſignal reward, 
and a moſt authentic notoriety ? 

The Manufacturers again, and Traders, 
add a value to the productions of the 
earth, and procure them conſumption at 
home and abroad. The ſums which the 


State receives on the ballance of trade, are 


the produce of the induſtry of this claſs 
of men. There is then no being too ſen- 


ſible of the regard they merit, ſince the 


cultivation of the land abſolutely owes its 


progreſs to them. 


InvusTRY. HAanDYCRAFT. 


The profit which the'State draws from 
manufactures, and trade, ought to be in- 
K 2 comparabl 
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comparably leſs eſteemed, at the rate of 
the number of pounds ſterling, to which 
the ballance of it amounts, than at the rate 


of the number of men, to which this trade, 
has given means of ſubſiſtence by employ- 


ing them. Such is the true Principle of 


Trade: and ſuch ought to be the ſpirit 
of the laws, by which it is governed. 
The employment of individuals aug- 
ments by the conſumption of commodi- 
ties, and that conſumption by the cheap- 
neſs of them, which depends again on the 
price of work, which riſes or falls with 
that of the neceſſaries of life, as being its 
general, and moſt immediate rule. a 
The induſtry, and genius of men, in- 
fluence next the price of this work, by 
_ diminiſhing the labor, or number of hands 
employed. Such is the effect of mills 
worked with wind, or water, frames, and 
other machines of valuable invention. I 
ſnall quote for examples, amongſt others, 
that machine of the Organzine for ſilk 
(page 122.) ſaw-mills for planks, in 
which, under the inſpection of one man, 
by the means of a ſingle axle-tree, one 
may, in one hour, with a tolerable de 
of wind, work go planks of eighteen feet: 
ribbon-frames of from twenty to thirty 
ſhuttles, which Mancheſter, and _ 
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That induſtry is not always ready at a 
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learnt from the Dutch, and which are 
doubtleſs known elſewhere. 

An author of ſome reputation in France, 
* has, with reaſon advanced, ſpeaking of 
the induſtry and uſe of machines, that the 
{kill of doing with one man, what before 
uſed to be done by two, is virtually doub- 
ling the number of ſubjects. 
lt was objected to him, as amongſt us, 


it ſtill continues to be objected to theſe 


machines. 
That every machine which diminiſhes 


labor by one half, does, that inſtant, in 


fact, deprive the half of the workmen in 
that trade, of the means of ſubſiſtence, 
unleſs they ſtrike out of their induſtry a 


new employment in the ſame trade, or in 


ſome other that may want hands: or, un- 
leſs that the cheapneſs, occaſioned by ſuch 
a machine, ſhould produce the doubling 
of the conſumption at home and abroad. 


call to replace to a man the employment, 
of which he has been deprived. That it 


is not even near credible, that other trades 
ſhould want hands, whilſt there are actually 


ſo many poor who are a burthen to the 
Public : that theſe workmen out of em- 
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ploy, will ſooner chooſe to be maintained, 
as beggars,. at the pariſh-charge, than in 
a trade to which they are ſtrangers; in 
ſhort, that all conſumption has its bounds, 
and that even ſuppoſing it to augment 
the double of what it was before, that 
augmentation will decreaſe again, as ſoon 


as foreigners ſhall have procured them- 
Ge the hike machines, and that then 


there will remain to the inventor no ad- 


vantage from his invention. Other reaſons 
have been added, and of much the ſame 
force, as thoſe which the boat-men on the 

Thames alledged againſt the building of 
Weſtminſter-bridge, and the cart-men of 
London againſt the reſolution ſo often 
propoſed in vain, of rendering the paving 


pk this Town practicable. 


But theſe Objections are not even ſpe- 
| rious, or plauſible ones, unleſs for preju - 
diced minds, and ſuch as take the abules, 
and reſtraints, which actually hamper the 
| Prefent ſtate of Commerce, for neceſſary 
and ſacred principles. What, becauſe the 
means of ſubſiſting in a State without 
work have been multiplied : becauſe the 
means of ſubſiſting by work have been 
"diminiſhed by the reſtraints laid on the 
Aiberty of trade; becauſe the unneceſſary 
— of — e all the 


trades : 
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trades of an infinite number of proper 
ſubjects for them; becauſe the privileges 
and monopolies of the abroad - trade hinder 
the conſumption of commodities from 
gaining ground; ought we to renounce 
the advantage of reducing the price of 
work, however not obtainable but by di- 
miniſhing the number of hands? But; 
were the principles of ſuch objectors juſt: 
their pretentions may be carried yet fur · 
ther: in proportion that the conſumption 
hall diminiſh, (as in fact it diminiſhes 
daily) one ſhould invent machines to en- 
ereaſe the number of hands, by way of 
8 ſuppleinent, ” to: the want ns _—_— 
for. them! Mir GO 
Thu the lus i 

duſtry, will only ſerve to beget new re- 
ſtraints: - whilſt; on the contrary, the ef- 
forts/ of induſtry reſtored to liberty, would 
produce new matter of induſtry, amongſt 
men who live by their labor, and animated 
by emulation, and neceſſity. 

Why wait for the time, when the ay 
auſtry of other nations in employing ma- 
chines, "ſhall force us to adopt the uſe ef 
them, if we would preſerve our compe- 
tition with them in the ſame markets ? 
The ſureſt profit will ever be for that 
oy ae which ſhall have got the ſtart, in 

K 4 induſtry, 


on in- 
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induſtuy, and, every thing elſe ſuppoſed | 
equal, that nation whoſe induſtry enjoys 
then greateſt liberty will be - the; moſt in- 
duſtrious. I approve, at the ſame time, 
that there ſhould a prudent delay, and 
Preparation, precede the uſe of thoſe ma- 
chines which might make too ſudden, and 
violent a gap, in thoſe trades which em- 
ploy workmen. Yet is not this prudence 
particularly neceſſary, but in a ſtate ot 
reſtraint, ſuch as at preſent actually ſub- 
ſiſts. Beſides, whither through diſcourage · 
ment of invention, or through our proxi- 
mity to perfection, our induſtry ſeems to 
be at ſuch a point, that its gradations 
are gentle, and any violent diſcompoſures 
are leſs to be feared than heretofore. 
The occaſions for employing manufac- 
turers Know no bounds but thoſe of con- 
ſumption. The conſumption admits: of 
none but from the price; of work. That 
Nation, in which work is cheape ſt, and 
of which the merchants will content them- 
ſelves with the moſt moderate profit, will 
carry on the moſt lucrative, and the moſt 
extenſive | trade, all other | circumſtances 
equal. If our cloths are carried 
At: the loweſt price to the markets of the 
Levant: the conſumption of them will 
rr without Op to Perſia, hays 
Nn : c. 
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c. The liberty, and competition, be- 


tween the workmen in hard-ware at Bir- 
mingham, have brought, and eſtabliſned 


the works of thoſe manufactories at ſo rea- 
ſonable a rate, that notwithſtanding the 


price of proviſions, and work, commonly 


dearer in England than in France, not- 


withſtanding the duties of entry on the 
foreign Iron and Steel employed in them, 


together with the charges of carriage to 
France, by the way of Hamburgh, and 
other foreign ports, and the duties of 
entry into France, under the name of 
German hard-ware, they obtain the pre- 
ference over the works of all other ma- 


nufactures of the ſame” kind: and the 


conſumption of them has encreaſed to ſuch 
a point, as almoſt to equal the ſum which 
England actually pays to France for her 
cambrics, lawns, &c. a ſum indeed greatly 
diminiſned by the prohibition of them, 
and by the advancement of our own 
linnen- manufactories. Such is the power 


of Induſtry ſet at liberty, whilſt at the 2 
ſame time the channels of the home, and 


abroad-trade are kept free: it knows how 


to open new markets to the conſumption 
of its products, and even to force an en- 


trance into thoſe which are ſhut againſt 
-FY Ly 12 * 


It. | 
K 5 The 
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„ 
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The of the neceſſaries of life being 
the mg ot of work, does not that 
frugality which reigns in the country, 
clearly point how much better it is to 
favor the eſtabliſhment of manufactories 
in it, preferable to the towns diſtinguiſhed 
for their luxury? how many idle mo- 
ments in the ſhort days of winter, might 
not the peaſants employ in making coarſe 
cloths, and linnen? Theſe profits would 
turn to the advantage of the population of 
the Country, and of the culture of lands, 
which would gain extenſion over the ſur- 
face of it. 

A general recenſion of all the men em- 
ployed in the manufactures: a ſtate, in 
particular, of the manufactures themſelves, 
would inform us of the condition of each: 
and the general reſult of their ſucceſſes, 
and population, would prove more certain 
inſtructions, than inferences drawn, from 
the Courſe of Exchange, and Ballance of 
trade, as to the true ſtate of our Com- 
merce, by ſhowing us at the fame time, 


what branches of it ſhould ſtand moſt in 


need of aſſiſtance, reformation, or en- 
couragement. 


Second CLASS of MEN. 


The Clergy; the Land and Sea- n 
it! the 


—1 in 2 Nada State. far An 
— late and repelli 

a Ce, the ng 
the attacks of an enemy; can 
with reſpect to theſe three orders, be nt n 


16fs to know ats true intereſt? or can that 


intereſt be any other, but to reduce them 
oy 4 that juſt number of men, 1 
which ſh be abſolutely neceſſary to thoſe 
ends, to wit, of procuring to itſelf the 
exerciſe of the Laws, divine and human, 
and its own ſafety, and all this at the 
3 rate poſſible ? 240} 


' Taikp, C1.ass f Mex... þ 55 N 101 


Sbould comprehend the ſtock-halders, 
dhropmple without "prafaſſighs, [ant Gs, 
beggars. Dihb gt“ AE. 
in lEmould ſoonb appear that the. — 
of ſtock-holders can only encreaſe from a 
ſpirit of idleneſs, and at the expence f 
Trade: that a ſtock-holder. is an uſeleſs 
ſuhject, whoſe lazineſs lays a tax upon the 
induſtry of others. It would be obvious 
to ſenſe, that the public debts ought, for 
a double reaſon, be called burthens on the 
State, / ſince they multiply the means of 
ſubſiſting i in a N without r or 
labor. 10 r *$13 

i. k 6 Vader 
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Under the name of People without pro- 
x fellions, might be comp rehended. 
Firſt, Stock . — brokers, follicitors 
at Law, and others Who live upon 
induſtry: that is to ſay, who exerciſe that 
induſtry of | theirs, not in producing new 
riches in the State, but in making 
Tiches- of others 
rs their -W 1m 1c 

2dly, That multitude of men, which 
abe luxury, rather than the wants of the 
rich; mainrain in idleneſs, in the- ſervice 
rather of * Vanity, than of 05 8 
ſons. 


the 
change hands, by Pong 


zdly, So many maſters af "nd ier 
to the leaſt uſefull arts, Which are much 
better payed than the neceſſary ones, and 
of which the number is encreaſed to an 
incredible point of extravagancde. 
Athly, So many frivolous writers, whom 
Fe impoſſibility of getting into apprentice- 
ſhips, or the contempt of a mechanic 
profeſſion, has devoted to the trade of 
making books. All thoſe Divines, thoſe 
Controverſiſts, Sermon- writers, Interpre- 
ters, Commentators, to whom the ſpirit 
of diſpute, and curioſity, rather than Re- 
ligion, dictates volumes without number, 
in all ſects, and even in the Church of 
Gren to the great et of. we 
ait 


their 


0 
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faith, to the ſcandal of the weak, to the 
detriment of of peace, of the 
other chriſtian and moral virtues, and to 
the ſhame of the human underſtanding 
Sthly, The Beggars, of wham 1. 1 ſhall 
em bereaſtür. unn 2735 

The general recenſion of theſe thiee dif- 
ferent claſſes of mankind, and of the ſab- 
diviſions of thoſe claſſes, would teach us 


the proportions exiſting between them: pro- 


rtions ſo 1 t to know, towards the 
reciltion: 1 progreſſes might 
grow too alarming for the acne! and to 
keep each within J bounds, according to 
im e utility, or neceſſity. 


"Of. Of the Poor, and of Brooans: | oh 


* is certainly no State, in which 
h be found more laws than in ours 
concerning the Poor: Laws, wiſer in ap- 
pearance, or more humane, more equita- 
ble: or ſo many books, and excellent re- 
— ay on this ſubject: ſo many 
hoſpitals, yi in-ſhort, ſo great a fund of 
generoſity, and charity, as in England: 
At the ſame time too, there is not perhaps 
a Dunn. in which there are ſo many 
Poor. 

Vet thoſe Laws muſt be, intrinſically 


aer which, being ſo important as 


they 


| 


. 
— 
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"they are to every member uf ſociety, hane 


not che force to make themſelves be e- 


ceuted, or which one may eaſily elude. 
IT be Poors-rate, for England only, which 
9 —— r ws as far as toi ſix and 
eight ſhillings in the und, in ſome parts, 
; — — — a half ſterling 
(80 millions of livres) if one adds to it 
che private charities, and foundations of 
Hofpitals; a ſum ſufficient to maintain 
che bench of the inhabitants. 

The charges of the — — the 
Pte Works, are alſo immenſe; and con- 
tinual refſources for ſuch as want —— 

ment. 

The charity-ſchools maintain, and bring 
up the twentieth part of the children that 
are born : nevertheleſs, in the towns, the 
NY with Poor, — ar whom 
ſoon after perhaps beg, on . — 
Wenn 2 ented pi m hand. DETRACT] 

The abaſe of the particular ndminifiee- 
tions of the Poor's revenue, and the inſuf- 
fliciency of the Laws, are too glaringly 

evident, and the — 2 — of chis evil 
are too dreadfull for this adminiſtration, 
not to become a national concern. 

There is no more effectual method of 
redreſs for it, than to appoint a committee 
of members of Parliament, before Trovla | 
ould 
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thould be annwally laid a ſtate: of the ſums 
levied, or applied 


the poor, and a liſt of the pat min 
tained in every county. 
By theſe circumſtantial ſtates, and ligs, 


= by compariſons, and indiſputable facts, 0 


would _—_ made manifeſt, - 
1ſt, That the principal cauſes of hr 


| being ſo many poor, are, privileges, ex- 


cluſive rights of freemen, and corporations; 
the indiſcreet, as well as unfaithfull di- 
ſtribution of the pariſh-alms, the money 
ſcattered through Towns and Country, by 
the candidates, in the time of elections, 
the multiplicity of ale-houſes, taverns, and 
other infamous ſnares of idlenels and de- 
bauchery. 


adly, That robbers owe their otigio, 


not to want, but to indiſcreet charity. 
That claſs of men which has no right tn 


the pariſh-alms, is far leſs abundant in 
robbers than that which has. That right 


is an encouragement to, and the certain 


refuge of idleneſs, the parent of debau- 
chery, and crimes. 

In ſhort, it would appear commintingly 
plain, that the only prompt remedy that 


_ be brought for this evil, would 
be, | 


Firſt, 


to the maintenance of 


1 ; 
| 
[| 
| 
| 


Firſt; To form a ee national maſs, 
or aggregate, of all the ſums levied, 
throughout all the pariſhes, under the 

name of the 's tax, to which ſhould 


de joined the funds of all the ancient cha- 


ritable foundations: with reſervation how- 
ever of liberty to all future donors, to 
appropriate particularly their charities to 
whatever counties, or pariſhes they ſhould 
think fit, 

2dly, To take into work: houſes, or 
alms-houſes, all beggars, even every per- 
ſon. applying to the pariſh for charity, 
equally in caſe either of ſickneſs, or of 
health, without any diſtinction, even of 
the private poor, that is to ſay, of ſuch 
as are aſhamed of begging : becauſe there 
ought to be no poor, of that nature, in a 
nation where it is no > ſhame for wy one 
to work. 

3dly, To aſſign to every Sanda ſo re- 
ceived into theſe work-houſes, that ſort of 


work of which he ſhould. be capable, in- 


ſomuch that the ſick, and ſuch as ſnould 
be deprived of the uſe of all their ſenſes, 

ſhould alone be diſpenſed with from it. 
4thly, To divide theſe work-houſes into 
two wards, the one for the poor, who 
ſhould work N the other, for 
| * 
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chats be to, in caſes. of .ieceflary. | 
correction, and forced to work, thould 
they retuſe to ſubmit to it. 

; gthly, It would alſo be very 4 8 
to collect together, in one common Houſe, 
all the children diſperſed in the different 
ſchools and eſtabliſhments.. of each pariſſ. 
The care of their firſt years of life, and of 
breeding them up to work, would be bet- 
ter adminiſtered in one common Houſe, 
than by pariſh nurſes, who inhumanly ſa- 
crifice, even in the cradle, ſo many inno- 
cent victims, to their barbarous avarice : 
this is a truth inconteſtably proved 
compariſon of the number of dead beneach 
the age of ſeven years, amongſt the chil- 
dren nurſed by the pariſh-nurſes, - and 
amongſt thoſe brought. up. in 0 Found- 
ling Hoſpital. . 
"oakley. Every W 1:25" or 1 houſe 
throughout Eogland, ſhould render an 
account of its adminiſtration, atteſted by 
the magiſtrates, or officers of each town, 
or pariſh, to the committee of the nation; 
Theſe accounts would: ſerve for checks 
upon one another. The Members for 
every county, ſhould be called to the in- 
ſpection of the account of the general 
adminiſtration, and upon the report of 
a 8 5 the edle | 


N 
g 
| 


Society would be delivered from beg- 
2 * whom the example, and enor- 
eg ks % © 


The 


© or a ow proper officers. A ſhort enough 
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ſhould be ſettled, and 


Nur by edle 


Feri h 13's 


From Sch a form of alddninifiration ag 
this, would reſult . the following advan- 


tages. 
The real miſery of the ſick, and diſe- 


bled: (would | receive the relief which is 
due to it. vr % bn 01 


The a wy ticular adinini- 


Qraricris would be remedied. 


The number of the poor would nüt 


m Many now receive private alms, 


who would then reſolve to work rather 
than receive public ones. 1301 5 er 2illt 


.are ſo much to be dreaded;  :- 
produce of the work of ſuch as 
ſhould be free to leave the houſe when 
they pleaſed; > and the work of the poor 
under confinement, would be a clear 58 | 


new profit to the Public, 


The nee would diminiſh coul 


| Albrhe recenſions of che e 
un claſſes. of men, and of their ſub- 
diviſions ſhould be-draughted, and framed, 
in each pariſh, by its reſpective church- - 

wardens, aldermen, overſeers of the poor, 


time, 


— 


8 
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tome, £0 a great deal of order 3 


thod would ſuffice to carry them to the 


requiſite. perfection for making all the uſe 


to be promiſed from them: without FIR 
expence. 


Means 4 encreafing Pero the 


Encouragement of Wanne e 
TURALIZATION. 


Of MarRIAGES. 2 nt 


It iy perhap s\ be true, that that har- 
byes of Society, which reſults from the 
ſubjection of marriages to the laws we 
know, may be the moſt perfect one pro: 
ducible by all the known laws, according 
to which man and woman are joined in 
that band, in order to fullfil the great dic- 
rate of nature: but it may not be true at 
the ſame time, that the marriage · inſtitution 
in the form we at preſent enjoy it, is the 
moſt favorable ſiſtem to a great n 


lation. 


The importance, and indiſſolubility of 
ſuch an engagement, may preſent to over- 
conſiderate minds, - reflexions capable of 
_ damping that ſweet and violent allurement, 
which naturally diſpoſes to this union, and 
of poiſoning the idea of that happineſs 
one e e from it. One _ 


! 
1 
1 
i 
b 
| 
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think there was never more occafion than 
at preſent for excitative, and even coercive 
laws, to bring into this ſtate too many 
ſubjects, rebellious or deaf to the voice 
of Nature. 
| Yet, at this very time, under color of | 
; morality, and public decency, you may 
| hear declaimers riſing up, and inveighing 
- againſt the facility of clandeſtine marriages. 
They would have added to the laws al- 
ready preſcribed for this union, new forms, 
new limitations, new reſtraints : but what 
would ſuch clogs produce, unleſs indeed 
a diminution of the number of marriages? 
Is not every reſtrictive, or cramping for- 
mality deſtructive to the 9 on which . 
it Is impoſed? . ä 
hat ſuch grievous inconveniences has 
: this liberty of marriages hitherto produced, 
that it is no longer to be born? It will be 
ſaid, diſproportions of birth, and fortune 
. matches. But, what ſignify mis-alliances 
in a Nation, in which equality is upheld, 
and in eſteem: in which nobility is not 
alone derived from an antient extraction: 
in which great honors are not excluſivelß 
d to that extraction, but in 


Which the Conſtitution favors the confer- 


ring the moſt diſtinguiſhed honors upon 
5 e who ſhall have deſerved them " 4 
ides, 
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ſides; is not the union: of the moſt diſ- 
proportioned fortunes the beſt, and moſt 
advantageous policy for a State? Yet this 
vile, and fordid- Intereſt it is, which-far 
more than public decency, far more than 
the rights of parents over their children, 
is at the bottom —_ this inſiſtence for an- 
nulling the liberty of marriages. It is ra- 
ther the Rich, than the Noble, who im- 
by and clamor ' ſo loudly againſt it. 
ne ſhould reckon up ſome matches, 
which the advice of parents might have 
ps better aſſorted than the inclination 
of their children, (which by the by is al- 
moſt always matter of indifference to the 
State) will it not be a great weight in the 
other ſcale, to conſider the number of 
marriages which the extravagance of pa · 
rents, their unwillingneſs to part with any 
thing, the grief of being kept aſunder, 
may ſuppreſs, or i, in loſs to the 
ſtate, of thoſe valuable, and too ſtinted 
Venn of feeundicy is in wore ©. A”. 
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* By a an an of the laſt Sefſion- 175 3, it was ors 
dained, with reſpe& to England only, ( Scotland, 
countries beyond-ſea, the Royal Family, Quakers, 
and Jews, not being ſubjected to the ſaid AR) that, 
to reckon from the 25th of March 1754 

' Seven n before the * of the bans , 
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An account of the marriages and births, 


ah 
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of matrimony, each of the partys ſhould furniſh, in 


writing his chriſtian and ſur-name, the name, and 
date of his abode, to the miniſter of the churches 
appointed for publication. | 


bat che publication of the bads ſhould be made 
ſiucceſſively on the three ſundays preceding the ce- 


lebration of the ceremony, in each of the pariſhes 


or public chapels neareſt the habitation of the 


68s, © | ; | y — 
That the ceremony ſhould be performed in one 
of the ſaid pariſhes, or chapels; in which caſe, 
though the partys ſhould be under 21 years of age, 
the publication and the marriage ſhould be valid, 
if the father, mother, or guardians, &c. had made 


no oppoſition: the miniſter too not liable to repre- 
henſion. | 20 


That the celebration of the ceremony ſhall not 
take place in any other church than in one of 


© thoſe, in which the bans ſhall have been publiſhed, 


(unleſs there ſhauld be a diſpenſation, which ſhall 
not be granted but for the pariſh or agg? of the 
actual refidence of the parties, during at leaſt four 


weeks) otherwiſe the Miniſter to be tranſported for 


14 years to the American plantations, as guilty of 
felony, and the marriage to be declared void, if 
iner within three years. 
hat in the caſe of marriages performed under 
favor of ſuch a diſpenſation, the want of conſent of 
father, mother, or guardians of the partys under 
21 years of age, ſhall render them abſolutely null, 
and of no efet. : | 
That in all caſes, the ceremony ſhall be per- 
formed in preſence of two witneſſes beſides woes i- 
ö | er: 
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ce claſies, and the compariſons, between 
them, would ſhey us. | 
Firſt, That the numbers of unmarried 
men, and of looſe. women in towns, grow 
and exiſt in a, reciprocal proportion the 
one t the other: ; thence! Ap many quarrels 
RIG Mes 1163. $4 
2dly, great number of pro- 
ſtitutes, of which London alone reckons 
at leaſt ten thouſand, proceeds from the 
little regard which has been had to preſerve 
to Women thoſe means af ublitence,which 
become their ſex. The french faſhion; has. 
inſtead of women head-dreflers, - cooks, 
chambermaids, introduced hair-cutters, 
peruke-makers,  :men-cooks , Wande 
chambre for ladies, e. i) 1 
gdly, That the ſtock- holders, 7100 
the annuitants, people without employ, 
footmen, the poor, are generally ſpeaking 
uſeleſs. to population. Maſters are averſe 
to their ſervants marrying. Even Clergy» 
men have the: cruelty to refuſe marrying. 
_ thoſe whom they know to be poor, under 
pretext that their children would become 


A 1 mine to their —_ 
4 e 
niſter; the act to be =_ them $a 
and public regiſters 8 5 marriages per 25 


the pariſhes, &c. 
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- Athly, Fmally, that boch miſery, 
as exceſs of riches, joined to the luxury, 
3 diſſoluteneſs of towns; are become 
contrary both to the fruitfulneſs, and to 
ak maiſe plicity of marriages. (© -'* 1 
30 — theſe diſorders, 0 deftruc> 
tive to the human' ſpecies, I preſume | hum 
bly to propoſe certain remedies.. 
nt, E10 Ffubſtitue, in lieu of che ex- 
pence of public ſhows, and feaſts, that of 
endowing, in the Country, or id man- 
flacturing towns, a number of young men 
and women: of which France has given 
the example, at the birth of the Duke of 
Burgundy : Eriam ab boſte confiium. 
2dly, To endow: annually, 1 in the Coun- 
try, a number of young men and women, 
on condition of their r for: eulti- 


>< 


conveniently ſituated for them: to o which 
the lords of manors ſhould be invited to 
contribute reſpectively on their eſtates, in 
conſideration of the intereſt of the Public, 
and of their own. FUG \ 

. 3dly, Fo exempt, in the Country, from 
the poor's tax, every family that. ſhould 
have.. . . children, or any number that 
may be fixed, 
achlyz In all public aſemblies, to re- 

gaulate 


* 


as well 
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gulate the ranks between equals, according 
to the number of their children. 


+ 5thly, To declare all "ona. ſub- 


jects incapable of filling the. firſt places in 
the magiſtracy, adminiſtration of towns, 
communities, &c. in the proſjtable em- 
ploy ments in the Revenue, fuch as Re- 


ceivers, Collectors of taxes, and cuſtoms, = 
and other public poſts (with a reſerve to 


grant proper diſpenſations, in conſideration 
of the ſuperior talents required for cer- 


tain employs, and the Military alſo ex- 


cepted) incapable, in ſhort, ot | voting at 
elections, or of being choſen Members of 
Parliament. 

; 6thly, To decile any benefit from cal: 
lateral inheritances, uniyerſal legacies, or 
donations, - forfeited by every batchelor 
above thirty years of age, unleſs he marries - 
within the year of the-commencement of 
his right. - c 

7thly, To lay upon maſters of 1 
in proportion to the number they keep, 


one or more taxes of thoſe underſpecified, 


or compoſed out of them. 

A tax upon the number of ſervants in 
town, not equally at ſo much per head, 
but in proportion to their number, as of 
I, 4, 16, 64, &c. ſhillings, or in ſuch other 


proportion as may be thought fitteſt. 


A particular tax of « + « » pounds ſter- 
L . 


** - 


” . { 
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ling, for men cooks (inſtead of vomen- 


N ones) butlers, and valet-de- chambre. 


A tax of. . . ſhillings for every foot - 


aw about. .. foot... . .. inches high, 


in order to reſerve” for agriculture, and 


the military ſervice, the aten eee 


„ | 
A tax of, „ rillings a end for 


every unmarried ſervant of either ſen. 


8chly, To enact a tax, which might 
be called the tax on the unmarried, of 


- either ſex, 'to be differently regulated by 
the ages of 13, 18, 21, 25 years and up- 

wards, payable by their fathers, and mo- 
| thers, or by themſelves when come to the 


enjoy ment of their rights, and fortunes 
A tax on widowets, and widows hav- 
ing no children. n 


111 4290 


On NATURALIZATION, f 


A decreaſe of population points out as 
naturally the necelſity of inviting foreigners 
to come and encreaſe it, as a population 
too great, or no more than floriſhing, 

ints out the neceſſity, and convenience 
of cinigration for a part of its ſubjects,” into 
other countrys, there to acquire for them- 
ſelves, and for their Country, new for- 
tunes, and new lands. 

An Act that ſhould naturalize all fo- 


* 


| reigners, and proteſtants preferable to all 


others 7 


— 
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others: that i is to ſay, a general Act which 


ſhould exempt every foreigner who ſhould 
come and ſettle amongſt us, from the 
formalities, and expences of a private act 
of naturalization, or of a deniſons- charter, 
was doubtleſs the only means, and the'leaft 
effort we dught to have made, to induce 
men to quit their on country for ours. 
My Lord Bacon, Sir J. Child, and other 
good judges of the intereſt of the nation, 


had long ago felt, conceived, and declared 
the advantages and neceſfity of it. The 

ſeventh year of the reign of Queen Anne 
was remarkable for the general naturali- 


zation of proteſtant foreigners: but this 


wholeſome law repealed ' three years after, 


through. a ſpirit of party, ſcarce "laſted | 


time enough to become a public one! 


More than once has this law been at- 


tempted to be revived: but the voice of 


the People (and furely not that of Gop) 


has * raiſed againſt it, and conſtantly 
prevailed.” Nevertheleſs all honor be to 


thoſe generous, minded patriots, who, in 
this cauſe, have more than once defended 
the intereſts of the Nation, without dread- 


ing the outrages, and madneſs of a mob, 


ſtupidly incenſed againſt them, . 


+ In 1747, the queſtion of the general Naturali 


tion having been debated i in Parliament, the people 


TY” ns of 
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But what hopes can there be of eradis 

_ cating inveterate prejudices, - handed down 
to our days, by an, unjuſt tradition, aj 
grafted upon the national character? or 
_ Father, how-wipe.off that ſo long red 
#eproach, Britannos hoſpitibus feroß ; 
For, in fact, if we turn to the records 
ef our trade, in our remoteſt times, what 
traces do we not find of our barbarity ? 
Laws which prohibited to aliens the ſell» 
ing their goods to other aliens, or the 
exporting any - merchandize. imported by 
another alien: the making. any contract 
amongſt us but in ready. money: in ſhort, 
that permitted ſeizing the goods of one 
ali ens for payment of the debt of another 
alien! what exceſſes, what violences com- 
mitted towards foreigners who had brought 
over their aer d 5 too 
new 


5 
” * aides th. —— 
tte. Attend 88 J— 
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of Briſtol, amongſt others, diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by a;firemuous oppoſition to this Bill, whilſt on the 
other hand the Mayor, M. de Ia Roche, ſon of 
proteſtant refugees, and Mr. Jofiah Tucker, mi- 
niſter of the ſame town, declared  bighly in its 
favor. The evening that the news came to Briſtol 
of the Bill being thrown out, the populace made 
bonfires over all the town : the bells were run 
. aud theſe ſenſeleſs rejoicings were crowned with 
| burning the Mayor in his robes, with this inſcrip- 
tion: the Proteflant Foreigner; the Minifter (Tucker) 

and the Lors each in effigy of the natural ſize. | 
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neye ones, to us! Taxes were laid 
_ theſe foreign artiſts who had not ſerved 


their apprenticeſhip in England: they were 
forced to leave the Kingdom, or to quit 


their manufactories, and looms, to ſerve, 


as journeymen, under engliſh maſters. 
Thence thoſe excluſive corporations, 
thoſe” privileges of towns firſt ' obtained 


- apainſt forei gners, and afterwards exerted 
_ againſt their own countrymert:' the natives” 


of England theinſelves: Thence the once s 


monopoly of the trade to Spain, France, 
Dantzick, the German ſeas, Holland, ſol- 


cited and obtained by the merchants of . 
London, with a right not to admit any 


one into their Company, but ſuch as ſhould 


pay 20. entrance. Who does not again 
obſerve, in theſe prejudices, and in this 
mean jealouſy, the principles of that ti- 
rannical dependence under which we have 
kept Scotland, and Ireland: a dependence 
ſtretched far beyond the bounds which a 
Juſt and prudent policy could exact! 
* Sr 5! * Child- 1 18270 the ene 
queſtion ; l 

Whether it would be bor the intzreſt 
of the Nation, to comprehend the Jews 
In the naturalization of the foreigners, and 
declares ere . 1 of the 
Wrchative. 


"Le Wc. 
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An Act of the thirteenth year of the 
reign of George the Second. (4790)/5 has 
granted the rights of naturalization to fuch 
Jews, as ſhould have reſided for ſeven 
years ſucceſſively, without longer abſence 
than of two months, in our american co- 
lonies. It is well known, what fruitleſs + 
efforts e have — at diverls 9 x 


pot terre upo n 1 — * 
ment, as = as all other — eoketey This 
_ cauſe has been more than once de 
but, in my ſenſe of things, with 4 
indifferent enougb, in all conſcience, on 
both ſides, or at leaſt with reaſons, for 
the moſt part, common, or equally appli 
cable to al e n 
In fact, what ſo great advantage can be 
promiſed from the naturalization. of - the 
Jews, with reſpect to their boaſted im- 
menſe fortunes, unleſs one ſhould think, 
that, in retribution for that favor, the 
Jewiſh nation will offer to pay the half of 
our national debt? Does our trade want 
funds? It wants them much leſs than it 
does the ſeeing new channels for it opened | 
and multiplied. It is not dünn im- 
menſely rich, that it is material for 1 tp 
N but TE whoſe maderate for 
tunes 


| next, 
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tunes ſhould obtain amongſt us a, great 
encreaſe, by means of their active induſtry, 
that principle of circulation. , 

'Oa the other hand, what can be alledged 
againſt them ? their ſtock- Jobbing genius, 
their mis: belief? as if theſe inconveniences 
were new, or to be augmented by their 
naturalization. On the contrary, it ſeems 

a means of ſecuring amongſt us the for- 
tunes of thoſe it ſhould fix here; they 
- would: inſenſibly loſe that ſpirit of fund- 


ing and ſtockjobbing with which their be- 


ing deprived of any Gountry they could 
call their own, neceſſarily inſpired them. 
In ſhort, as to their religion, is not the 
benefit of naturalization a method. more 
' ſure, and more humane of converting 
them, than an horrible auto da fe? | The 
ambition of being admitted to all. the 
rights of other ſubjects, would bring many 
of them into our communion, and their 
children will be as true believers as any 
of ourſelves. But it will not be any of 
theſe reaſons that will bring on this event: 
| ag ſum 9 75 to the miniſtry, and the 


ITS £71k a ry » + »_ e 1. Sa 78 * Fas + \ 9 - 
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"T An a1 AQ of Fara! in which Chriſtians, ſo 
Alling chemſelves, commit the bodies of thoſe who 
do WA believe as they do, to flames, in this worldz 


and c rr ous . m damnation in * 
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refſources it will promiſe to itfelf in future 
from it, wir be the true motives of de- 
1 5 for it. ® | 

To return to the general Aae en | 
of foreigners, that is to ſay, a g 0 
tion to acquire, without ex the 


rights of that naturalization, by a 5 
in England; what can be oppoſed to a 


law ſo full of humanity and reaſon? Gop 
forbid the leaſt eredit ſfiould be given. to 
the odious inſinuations which, on this oc- 
caſion, have been attempted to be diſſe- 
minated, againſt the Family now on the 
throne. We are not come to that exceſs 
of misfortune, as to have a king over us, 


whoſe project or intereſt 'it would: be to 


form to himſelf, in the very bowells of 
n © people of Fw, of ſtrangers, 


Who 


FRET * 


152 By an Act 5 the duch Seton 1753s it is or- 


| Gained, that to reckon from the 1 of June 1753, 
every Jew of the age of 18, and upwards, known 
to pxoteſs the jewiſh religion for three years before 
atileaſt, who ſhall have reſided in any part of the 
Britiſh dominions at leaſt three years before, with- 
out longer abſence than of three months, ſhall be. 
admin to be naturalized upon Bill preſented to 
the Parliament: declared nevertheleſs incapable of 
acquiring any patronage, or right of preſentation, 
any right to church - Poſſeſnone, ſehoals, boſpi- 
tals, 1 * 
The clamors of the people have lately cauſed 


this Act to be repealed in the 7th ſeſſion i 


who would not be more 'Engliſhmen by 


their hearts, 'than by their birth. 1 can- 


not then . conceive what can be oppoſed 
to a general naturalization, unleſs the re- 


ſiſtenct of a blinded mob, which cries out 
that: there are already but too many poor, 


and that it would be taking away the 
means of ſubſiſtence from the ſubjects who 
are employed. To this I anſwer, far leſs 
for the ſake of anſwering the mob, than 
for that of paying to ſo good a cauſe the 
hommage which is due to it. 


_ * Firſt, That if, in fact, there are ſo 
many poor, real poor, that is to ſay, to 


whom the occaſions of employment are 


wanting, this does not come from a ſu- 


perfluity of inhabitants, but from the want 
of a due circulation of work, and from 
the cramping the conſumption, both cauſed 
by the reſtraints before deduced, and by 
the high price of work: ſo that any new 
ſubjects acquired to England, ſo far from 


being a burthen to it, would augment its 


riches, by bringing amongſt us new arts 
of manufacture, new notions of trade, and 
by adding their induſtry to our own. 

- * 2dly, That the clamor of the violent 
oppolition which the Nation has exerted 


againſt a general "Naturalization, much 


more than even the charges and fees of 
1 | EL 5 -. Natura> 
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Naturalization, tho conſiderable eno py, 2 
keep away from our Country many a 
reigners, whom the deſire of a better, or 
a new fortune, might wean into it: many 
perſecuted Proteſtants, Who on the Bre: 
mulgation of ſo wiſe A law, would 770 en 


law, who mould have, in their o.. for- 
tunes, or in their own ind luſtry, the means 
of ſubſiſting, as paſt experience has proved, | 
Some of them would come to enjoy a- 
mongſt us thoſe fortunes, of which 5 a 
have already lodged a part in our 5 
funds: thus the Nation would gain 
conſiderable ſums, which the —4. a 
able on their capitals in the ſtock, cauſes 
to be ſent out of the Kingdom. 
athly, Theſe e r foreigners, the 
people is afraid of having come amongſt 
us, are ſpecifically thoſe who deprive our 
poor of the means of ſubſiſtenee, by work- 
ing in their own country cheaper than we 
can do. It would then be a double gai 
for the Nation 60 ee their ene lo 
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the benefit of that work, by, ee 
it to ourſelves. 
thly, Should they be diſperſed amongſt 
dur manufactories, what might be ex- 
ed from them is this, that by com- 
petition, emulation, and advancement of 
induſtry, in ſhort, by their example of 
thriftineſs, they would force the merchants 
and workmen to content themſelves with 
moderate profits. 
thy, That, if diſtributed into 1 
colonies, they ſhould found new manu- 
factories, as paſt experience might give 
leave to hope, in ſuch caſe, even with- 
out themſelves exerciſing agriculture, they 
would, by their conſumption, contribute 
to extend it over before uncultivated 
lands. | 
Fthly, That even mould ten thouſand. 
foreigners draw nothing more from their 
work, than barely the expence of their 
conſumption, without any profit, the State 
would ſtill be ten thouſand men the 
ſtronger for them. 

8thly, That the produce of the taxes 
on conſumption would thereby encreaſe, 
in caſe of the expences and charges of 
the State, which would by no means be 
encreaſed on account of theſe new inha- 
\ bitants, 


L6 gthly, 


- 


es and Dididedntiges| 


Ithly, That an encreaſe of people would 
by, for our plantations, an encreaſe of con- 
ſumption, and encouragement for their 
culture; that reciprocally our ſubjects go⸗ 
ing in greater der to our colonies, 
would there raiſe the price of our commo- 
dities and manufactures. * 

- _ Tothly, and finally, that England can 
with eaſe maintain halt as many again in- 
= habitants, as what it now actually contains, 
if one may judge from its exports of corn, 
and from the extent of its uncultivated 
= lands. That this Kingdom is, perhaps of 
= all the kingdoms in Europe, the moſt 
* qualified: for a great population by its na- 
tural fertility, and by the facility of com- 
munication between its different provinces, 
by ſhort enough ways either by ſea or 
land: advantages denied to France, or 
to other States, who have great tracks of 
land to croſs, and who have neglected 
making proper channels of communica- 8 

4 tion. | 
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Here are a hundred projects for ren- 
dering a State wealthy, and power- - 
ral, to one ſingle one, of which the aim 

would be, to make every private perſon 

enjoy his due ſhare of the wealth and 
power of the State. For a century back, 
many private perſons have profuſely riſle- 
ed, or ſacrificed their lives and fortunes 
to the making of the State more rich and 
more powerfull : but are they themſelves 
the richer, or the happier for it? Is the 
State, in reality become more rich, or 
more powerfull ? - Are things then ſo con- 
ſtituted, that the intereſt of the Public 
ſtands in oppoſition to the intereſt of pri- 
vate perſons? or is it not ſo, that the 
intereſt of the miniſters of the State, is 
often called the intereſt of the State:ſi« 
' Glory, Greatneſs, Power of the Nation: 
how vain and how void of ſenſe are theſe 
ſounds, compared to thoſe of the P. 
Eaſe, and Happineſs of the Subject! Or 
rather, can there be another way imagined 
to render» a nation rich and powerfull, 
than to make the ſeveral members of it 
Lb in the riches of the Nation, by 


means 


8 


. + 
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means of a diſtribution Dawn oper 
Lioned ? 

The national Sides. am, u lands, 
manufactures, trade, wx gh gold and ſilven 
which are the produce of them: but what 
are theſe riches but ſprings of the e 

machine, to which proper ous muſt be 
applied to put them in motion? | 

If there yet remain uncultivated lands; 
if there are a great number of poor in a 
nation, it muſt be from ſome faults or 
defects of adminiſtration, which hinder the 
_ diſtribution. of lands from taking place, 

or ſubſiſting. 
If trade and manufadures do not Fr 
| on continually opening to themſelves new 
| es, new Ways and means, it is 
doubtleſs becauſe the reſtraints on them, 
do not permit every one freely from reap- 
Ing in a field, of which the productions 
are without number, or limits. | 

If gold and filver are not in circulation, 
of what more uſe or avail are they, than 
gold and ſilver in the mine before it is- 
opened? 

The advantages too of circulation are 
not very material, if it is made to. flow 
through, under- or over-proportioned Chan- 
nels. Take, on one fide, a ſingle fortune 
* 25 thouſand a years and. on the other 
ſide 
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de 25 families of a.thoulapd en cocks 
S nu 


then compute on each fide the numbe 
and detail of the ſervants in Town. and 
955 the conſumptions as to quan- 


. 


tity, and nature, the number of marriages, 
Kc. the effects ot circulation will he found 
with 


| 


much of more extenſive ady r 
reſpect to the employment of individuals, 
| 1 in the ſecond, than 
in the fact example. 
bea Stare; 25 in ibe human Body, health 
and ſickne ſs, life and death capitally depend 
on a circulation well or ill eſtabliſhed, con- 
tinued or interrupted, of the riehes in age, 
and of the fluids in the other. 
In a ſolitary, disjoined Nation, that was 
0 bave no relation Whatever with other 
nations, the quantity of gold, ilver, . or 
of any other circulating repreſentation. of 
value, would be matter of indifference. 
It is not fo, in the done eſtabliſhed be- 
tween nations who have ſet up, or taken 
Gold and Silver for a common ſign, or 
meaſure for their riches: becauſe, every 
thing elfe being equal, that nation which 
have the moſt gold and ſilver, in circula- 
tion, will be the ſtrongeſt. Now, in the 
ſtate of war, open or underſtood, conti- 
nually ſubſiſting between all Nations, the 
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| b the ſtrongeſt, is s not? a matter of i in. 
difference. be 
Gold and filver, among thoſe Nach 
Who have no mines, are the produce 'of 
their Commerce: aud amoſigſt n mitts 
Vals in trade, every thing elſe being 
that nation which ſells the cheapeſt rf 
carry on the greateſt trade. But 45 gold 
and ſilver, which the merchant receives 
from the abroad- trade, being only in ex- 
change for the gold and filyer with Which 
he has paid for his merchandize, . to the 
merchant in the home- trade : hat quan- 
*ity of gold, and filver, coming to en- 
creaſe by the profits of that exchange; 
the price of the merchandiſe will alſo en- 
creaſe,” if the quantity of the merchandize 
that is made, and of that which'is exported 
- femains the ſame. F-13441 3TER POE WI 54 
This difproportion and dearneſs will ſtill 
eee more, if the common ſign of old 
and filyer is multiplied by ſuch repre 751 
tations, as Bank- bills, and other pa 
curreneys of the Government, Companies | 
&c. But the price of every thing will rife 
in yet a greater proportion, than the quan- 
tity of gold and filver will encreaſe, if the 
diſtribution of this gold and ſilver is ex- 
treamly unequal. If the half of the Nation 
m7 poſſeſſes 
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— two thirds of the gold and filver 
of it, it will pay a higher price for what 
it wants, than the other half, and will force 
it to follow its price. | 

Then will the price of things in trade. 
becher ſuch at home, that there will be 
little or no profit to be got by Crying 
them to foreign market, and trade oo * 
ſtagnate, and be at an end. One part 4 
the Nation will become poor, and the po: 3008 
N Pulation of it ſenſibly diminiſh. 

In a State well-peopled, 'to which” com- 

merce and manufactures are novelties, or or 
Which ſhall have opened to itſelf a new 

Trade, the importation of gold and filyer, 
is much a longer time, before it makes 
that inconvenience be felt, which ariſes from 
its abundance: becauſe, as faſt as oy 
becomes plentifull, induſtry diſplays itſ 
the demands of luxury are multiplied + 
the number of workmen enereaſes: new 
branches of foreign de open; money ** 
rare in proportion to theſe employment 
for it, and to the work they | occaſion,” 
The importance of the effects produced by 
the encreaſe of gold and ſilver, according 2 
to this hypotheſis, ſhews what ought to be . +. 3M 
the uneaſineſs, and vigilance of 'a nation. 
in whieh theſe effects begin to be no _ 


operated, but with difficulty and ſtruggling: | 
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| But what can we think of the policy of 


a nation, which, at its point of abun- 
dance, has begun to multiply to, exceſs the 


repreſentative ligns of gold, and ſilver, and 
has raiſed the price of its commodities, | 
and materials o trade, whilſt the occa- 
ſions for work, and employ, diminiſhed 
by reſtraints laid on its trade, have been 
forcing it to provide for the ſubliſtence of 
a great number of its dance kept | in 
idleneſs. ; 
I This is N what Eng land has done 
905 the abuſe of it's credit, 5 the multi- 
plicity of it's taxes. 
What the fruit of this policy 7 has by 
and Mage the fucceſs of it ks be, the 
Nate of che national debt will how us. 
| TY Errrers of the Anbsk of the Nas 
©,  Tionat, CREDIT. 
© The Whole. of che home-trade may * 
divided into two parts; the one a very 
narrow one, conſiſting of the mutual barter 
«of, merchandize: the « other, r the ex- 
chang e of merchandize fo r gold and ſilxer, 
or, on. credit of the dealers. To this ſum 
of circulating funds, the Nation, by a 
conſtantly growing abuſe. of its credit, has 
| ee 
| 100 ie ITS 
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-encreaſed from 4, 10, 30, to 90 per cent. 
that ſome of theſe funds are ſold for abov 


n 


ſterling 
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hols millions ſterling * of paper: currency, 


negotiable upon. the Change, and with even 


an advantage over the coined one, under 


the name of Public Funds, which ſome 


have been pleaſed to call our artificial 


Wealth; ſo that if you add together the 
ſum of the current — the original ca- 


pital of the different debts of the Nation, 


e 


| Pars the Bank-bills, Exchequer-notes, India- 


ds, + there will not be found leſs thai 
a.fum of an hundred and twenty millions 
(two thouſand feven hundred and 

a m millions of livres) doubtleſs a prodi- 


gious ſum, and. out: of. all proportion to 


the quantity of foreign or home ſpecie ππτ 
rent in trade, which 1 compute at eighteen 
millions only, according to the beſt au- 


thorities, of writers, and others the. moſt 
Whole c⸗ not for 
Tram, rarid: but rae Gi "to.cighteen 


firſt who durſt carry dit to thirty millions, 
ehe ier * "i ae 4 he Duke 
—— 


12 


3 


775 18 millions FT 952 __ ma: * 
95 a 


me mounting to near OI? 
800 * a of 3 yer 
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N——ls in preſence of à full levy. 
This was in the time of the laſt war, When 


it was For his intereſt to talk ſo, to favor 
the ſubſcriptions to the Idans, which the 


Government employed him to get filled, 
in order to continue it. This was how. 
ever believed by none, unleſs perhaps by 
himſelf, and by Mr. A. Hocke, who re- 
peated it after wards in his Oracles of 
"Briſtol * but this oracle has met with but 
little faith. It is not eaſy to perſuade the 
world that the ſum of eltectire cafh has 
almoſt doubled within theſe ſixty years, 
When ppt conſiders all that muſt have 
gone out of the Kingdom, for the expenee 
and maintenance EE our armies abroad, 
Aring” three Tong and | expenſive' wars 3 
for foreign ſubſidies payed in time of war, 
and of peace; for the intereſt of the ſums 
belonging to foreigners, in our funds: in 
ſhort, what has paſſed of it to Hanover. 
And, on thè other hand, how little could 
have been made to return of it, by a trade 
loaded with enormous,” and 450 0 
:growin impoſts; of cuſtoms; aties, ex- 
Liſe, fig and conſiderably: diminiſhed by 
the encreaſed dearneſs of commodities, and 


by the almoſt incredible augmentation of 


the induſtry and Ace Na den our 


| period of 
9 time. "Bur 


4 


vo 3 ww 0@ 


growth of our circulating funds has ge- 
ceflarily changed the proportion Which 


ballance of trade; at preſent, the Nation 
it is that pays it. 
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„But be the thing as it will, the exceſſive. 


exiſted between merchandize and money: 
— as that change has been too ſudden, 
and has not been the ſame in other trading 
nations: the price of commodities 1 
have riſen more ſenſibly in England, than 
amongſt our rivals, all other circumſtances 
being ſuppoſed equal. 

| This borrowing: coffer, which the Na- 
tion has never ſhut ſince the firſt day that 
it opened it, has been continually filling 
with the money of thoſe, who have begun 


to prefer a certain intereſt, payed every. 


fix-months, to the ſlow. and precarious pro- 
fits of Trade. What a loſs for tlie State 


muſt have ariſen from this new employ 
of money ! As things formerly ſtood, the 


foreigners payed the intereſt of it, by. the 


The profits from that uſury, 7 Pp 
by the moneyed men, with a neceſſitous 


Government, repeated without meaſure, 
and concentered in a ſmall number of 


hands, have augmented the inequality in 


the diſtribution of riches. Every ſulzect 


has payed his ſhare of the expences contri- 


butable to the wants of the Government, 1 


and 


"_ — ſadvantag 
and moreover, the intereſt of thoſe — - 
to thoſe who had furniſhed the advances 


on them: in ſueh manner, that theſe hav- - 


ing become richer, whilſt the others have, 
at the fame time, been impoveriſned, the 
reiterated exigencies of ehe State have ag 


the poor, and at the ſame time the de- 
pendence of the Government upon the 


mented the” difficulty of the levys upon 


moneyed men. in all qecafions . bor 


rowing. | | 
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| far, « or 5 up money at RIP is for 


0 State, as well as for private perſons, a reſſource 
in caſes of need, but a more uſefull one for the 
State, vchen private perſons tranſa@ it with one 
another, than when the State tranſacts it with pri- 
vate perſons: And it is ruinous for the State when 
it deals with, foreigners, -But the exceſs of uſu- 
ry; that is to ſay, an exorbitant intereſt, and the 
- abuſe. which: the State makes, and is ſometimes 
forced to make of this reſſource, maſt certainly take 
their. riſe from that exceſſive inequality i in the di- 
ſtribution of riches; whence ſome private perſons 
are kich in che midſt of a poor State. If then the 
Prong principles of this diſtribution are not'ſucceſs - 
fully attacked, all the efforts of laws levelled a- 
Se the exceſſes and abuſe of uſury, will be for 
ever without avail, as they have been in all times. 
Free, unreſtrained induſtry, has alone the — 
diſpenſing, and diftributing the riches of Trad 

and Agriculture, amongſt the ſubjects, in the _ 
favorable 6 to circulation. 


- 


\ 
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Im ſhort, the ſolidity of the 0 
credit has extended this abuſe a8 far as it 


could go: the foreigners, through a con- 


fidence ruinous for us, have lodged in our 
public funds, though at a morè moderate 


intereſt than elſewhere, conſiderable furs +. 
they are computed to amount to no leſs 


than to a fourth, and by ſome to a third, 
of the national debt. We have .neverthe- 
leſs believed ourſelves rich with the riches. 
of others, and ſcarce are we yet unde- 
ceived, though the lowering of the Ex- 


change might certify to us the large re- 
mittances, we make every half. year to fo; 
reigners, for the intereſt of their ſtock: 
The capital of it is ſtill due: that capital 


which has been payed, and overpaid, to 


them In intereſt. If in the laſt wars this 
diſadvantage in the Exchange was leſs 
ſenſibly felt, it was owing to the happy 
reſſource we found in the abundance of 
our corn, and the dearth of it in the coun- 
tries'of our foreign creditors. Judge now 
of the good ſenſe, or of the candor of thoſe 
who e or who boaſt of our artificial 
riches: who pretend that the national debt 


is nothing: that it is the right hand which 
owes to the left-hand : but even ſhould 


that be the only effect of this debt: is it 
not itſelf a very great evil that the right- 
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hand ſhould grow ery day more and 


more indebted to the © If. hand? a mem-, 


ber which gains a monſtrous, growth at 


the expence of the ſubſtance of the others, 


which ch thereby become withered and para- 


litic, does it not threaten Is body W a 


total deſtruction? . 1 
| Tavins and PROonESSES of the Na 


TIONAL Dezr.” 


The wars-in the reigns of King William. 
and Queen, Anne, the offenſive and de- 
fenſive alliances of the reigning Family 


5 with the Continent, furniſh us with the 
cepochs of the origin and progreſs of the 


national debt. They were the cauſe, or 


at leaſt the pretext of them. All the Acts 
of Parliament which have authoriſed the 


expences, and eftabliſhed the poverty of 
the Nation, declare in their preamble, that 


the money of the ſubject is deſigned to 


on the war with vigor againſt France, 
a the other enemies of the Nation. 
Theſe wars were violent, and obſtinate. 
Treaties of Peace are no longer dictated 
by that inſpired ſpirit of concord which 


touches every heart: they are no longer 


other than the ſad effect of the wearinels, 
and exhauſted forces of the combatants. 
How far thoſe wars were neceſſary; how 

| glorious 
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nia they have been ; whither our tran- 
quillity and power have been the better 
eſtabliſhed for them, are queſtions hitherto 
undecided ' amongſt politicians. - But, by 
the ſtate of our debts, ary one may judge 
how dear that glory and theſe intereſts 
have coſt England. And any; one may 
modeſtly preſume, that if a ſmall part of 
thoſe immenſe expences had been „ 
ed to puſh our true intereſts in America; 
ſole- maſters of a Continent which is now 
diſputed” with us by a rival nation, we had 
left no pretext for a vain quarrel about 
limits. 326.7} 

When William mounted the throne, the 
ſum-total of the debts of the Nation was 
under 700 thouſand pounds ſterling (16 
millions of livres.) His reign, in thirteen 
years, carried the expences of the Nation 
to 70 millions ſterling (1610 millions of 
livres) of which there remained due at his 
death in 1702,. ten millions ſterling 230 
millions of livres.) 

The twelve years and a half of the reign 
of Queen Anne coſt the Nation 75 mil- 
lions of expence, and in 1714 the debts 
exceeded 53 millions ſterling. (1219 mil- 
lions of livres.) 

The thirteen years of the pacific reign 
of George I. ſeemed to owe us the pro- 

: M miſe 
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miſe of ſome diminution of the national 
debt: but George, in 1727, left it as he 
had found it, within 200 thouſand pounds 
ſterling, that is to ſay, ſtill at 33 millions 
ſterl. (1, 219 millions of livres.) | 
After the eleven firſt years of the preſent 
reign (of George II.) which preceded the 
war, the accounts of the national debt al- 
| lowed in Parliament (excluſive of that of 
the Nayy) carrted it above 46 millions 
ſterling. The war from 1740 to 1741, 

ran it up to 71. 340, 397 1. ſterling. 
The charges were 55 millions ſterling. 


J. ſterl. 
In 1750, the debt was — 75 028,886 
W17G1 = | noma 4:30 504 


R = n 
In 1752, the debt ſtood at 74. 368,451 
To which add the Navy · debt 665,498 
And the million borrowed on F x 
the tax on the penſions | oaeen 


And you will find the actual 

um of the debt J. ſterl. Pens, 
— 

(or 1.761, 780.712 ee. of which t the 

intereſt, notwithſtanding all the operations 


2,74 #® © 


of its reduction, amounts annually. to 


about three millions e (cx dine 
millions of livres.) 
They, 


—— 
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They, doubtleſs, were not friends to 
the Nation, who adviſed William to make 


himſelf ſure of the hearts of his ſubjects, 


by making himſelf maſter of their for- 


tunes, by means of theſe public loans, of 


which the ſolidity and intereſt might be 
the baits: an expedient ſucceſsfully em- 
ployed of yore by Pope Sixtus V. to bring 


the Romans under an unlimited fubjection. 


The Miniſtry of Queen Anne, and thoſe 


of the two following reigns have willingly 


adopted a policy ſo favorable to the royal 
authority. The perſonal intereſts of mem- 
bers of Parliament in both Houſes; and 
the influence of corruption have often 
ſtifled the impotent cries of. the Nation a- 
gainſt the progreſſes of an Evil, which is 
become too evident, and tao ſenſible. 
Three famous Companies, under the 
name of the Bank, Eaſt- India, and South- 
Sea Companies, have been the ſprings and 
machines, which have built up the mon- 
ſtrous pile of our debts. 

A loan made to the Government, in 
1694, of the ſum of 1. 200, oo0 ! ſterling, 
at 8 per cent. reimburſable after 170, 
gave birth to that great Company, which 
under the name of the Governor and Come 
pany of the Bank of England,” has concen- 
tered in itſelf, as in a point, the whole 
| — M 2 credit 
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credit of the Nation, and the truſt of the 
Subject. By means, and in conſideration 
of ſeveral other ſums which the Bank has 
ſince lent to the Government in its wants 
and exigencies, and of ſeveral reductions 
ol intereſt conſented to, as to 4, 3+, and 
3 per cent. it has had ſo much merit, as 
to be continued to 1732, 1742, and laſtly 
to 1764: and its credit upon the Go- 
vernment has riſen to above ten millions 
ſterling (230 millions of livres.) 

The preference which its notes have 


obtained over caſh, the great ſums of which 


private perſons make it depoſitary, the 
great and repeated profits it makes in its 
money dealings with private perſons, and 
upon its advances to the Government, 
from which it receives 120 or 130 thou- 
{and pounds annual intereſt (near 30 mil- 
lions of livres) to be divided amongſt its 
ſtock-holders, and proprietors of the an- 
nuities with which it has charged itſelf, 
form the miſtery, the foundation, and the 
means of its credit: but the more pro- 
digies this credit operates, that is to ſay, 
the more the greatneſs of the diſproportion 
between its real means, and its engage- 
ments encreaſes, the more muſt the im- 
poſſibility encreaſe of ſatisfaction in the 
Tritical moment of a diſcredit. There is 
| weer 
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no remembring, without ſhuddering, the 
alarms and the diſtreſs to which it found 
itſelf driven in 1745, when the Pretender's 
fon was not above 120 miles (40 french 
leagues) from London : the public decla- 
ration then made, and the aſſociation then 
formed amongſt a number of merchants, 
proprietors in the public funds, not to re- 
fuſe payment, in bank notes, doubtleſs 
contributed more to fave it, than the paul- 
try expedient of paying in ſmall money 
by way of gaining time: but if the rebels 
had not ſoon been compelled to retire, on 
the failure of the ſuccors they expected 
from a deſcent in the northern part of the 
County of Norfolk, what muſt have be- 
come of the Bank ? what credit would it 
then have found? and what aids could 
have ſupported it? in fuch a diſaſter, it 

might have perhaps been ſome conſolation, 
the having a plauſible occaſion for a forced 
bankruptcy with reſpect to foreigners, and 
thereby to have loſt for ever the ruinous 
honor of their confidence. 

Under the ſame reign (of K. Williani) 
in 1698, two millions ſterling lent to the 
Government, brought into exiſtence a new 
Eaſt-India Company, ſoon after united with 
the antient one, continued from 1711 to 
: our days, and to continue till 1780, in 
M 3 favor 
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favor of the ſucceſſive reductions of intereſt 
to which it has conſented, and of other 
ſums lent by it, which have carried its 
capital to 4.200, ooo l. ſterl. (96 millions 
600 thouſand livre. 

In the gth year of the reign of Queen 
Anne, the Government ſtood in need of a 


ſum of about nine millions and a half ſter- 


offered to lend the nine millions ſterling, 


ling, on account, for the moſt part, of 
the naval debt, which had been long payed 
in navy- tickets and debentures, that were 
then at a diſcount of 40 and go per cent. 
of exchange for caſh. A Company which 
called in that diſcredited i paper · currency, 


at ſix per cent. and obtained the excluſive 
privilege of trade to the South Seas, and 
other parts of America, from whence it 
took the name of South - Sea Company 
the Government has ſince ſtood indebe 
to it, at one time, about thirty millions 
ſterling: and after ſome re- imburſements, 
and reductions of intereſt to 4 and 3 per 
cent. it has remained creditor for 25 mil- 
lions ſterling (575 millions of livres. 
Such have been the deſtructive reſorts of 
a a Nation, plunging deeper and deeper into 
debt, and dragged on into certain ruin, 
by the moſt burthenſome ways and means 
of borrowing, ſuch as annuities for one, 
| x - two, 
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two, and three lives, I6ans negotiated upon 
mortgag red revenues, with intereſt and 

mium on the advances, money taken 
by way of lotteries, at the intereſt of 
% » 5, and 4 per cent. bem erg 
25, 30, to 34 cent xchequer- 
bills, eee ki 1155 or four 1 mk 
thres months to three months, the com- 
pound intereſt being ſucceſſively added to 
the priticipal from quarter to quarter at 
the rate of 6 per cent; It is, I fay, by ſo 
_ ruitfonus ati 4 niniſtration of the finances, 
and by the enormous profits of the len- 
ders with the Government, that the Nation 
has ſeen itſelf more and mote intan — 
its bonds, and that the weight of then is 
become more and more cuinberſome, why 
preſſive, and difficult to ſhake offt. 
The immenſity of the national debts: 
doubtleſs demonfttates, in the moſt prefs 
ling manner, how important it is to pro- 
vide for their reimburſement; in order to 
put an end to the ruinous intereſt now 
id by the Public on them, and to exo- 
Rerate the revenue of the State. The ne- 
teffity of this has been felt ſo fat back as 
the year +515, When there was fotmed a 
rehefal fund, ſince called the Sinking Fund, 
edicated to "this uſe. The South-Sea Com: 
Pat fy ptopoſed to us in 1719 a new tef- 
M4 ſource, 
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ſource, when it offered to take up above 
33 millions ſterling of the public debts, 
_ redeemable and non · redeemable, for the 
like ſum in new transferable ſtock, of 
which it allowed that the intereſt ſhould 
be reduced by the Government- to 4 per 
cent. after 1727; the difference from that 
reduction being te be carried to account of 
the reimburſement of the capital debt. 
Ihe jealouſy of the Bank, who by its 
offers to the Government, forced that 
Company to engage itſelf to a farther pay- 
ment of five millions ſterling in acquittal 
of the national debt, gave ſo great an idea 
of the bargain, that even before the Act 
Was paſſed, the South-lea ſtock. had got 
up to 375 per cent. This infatuation grew 
greater and greater from the eagerneſs of 
the Public, and the common talk of the 
Directors, who, upon the pretended pro- 
fits of the Company's trade, promiſed, not 
leſs than 30, 40, and 50 per cent, divi- 
dend for the laſt ſix months of 1720. 
The Company, whoſe firſt intention had 
been to open ſubſcriptions only to the pro- 
- prietors of the national debt, was forced 
to open ſucceſſively four money ſubſcrip 
tions, on the foot of 300, 400, 800, an 
1000. per 100 of the new ſtock, which 
were e a the two firſt only 
amounted 
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Sab to aboye nine millions ſterling, of 
which a million and a half was pya in 


ready caſh; | - 

"Ic may be 3 how the A 
Was broke, even before, the operation - was 
conſummated... A deſire of realizing hav 
ing ſucceeded to the rage of fabſcribing. 


the number of the ſellers was found to ſo 


much exceed that of the buyers, that be- 
fore the cloſe of 1720, the ſtock. at 1000 
was fallen to 200. 

The Parliament ſacceeded ill in repair- 
ing. the diforders cauſed by theſe operations, 
which were as liable to the ſuſpicion of 
unfairneſs as of imprudence, when it de- 


'clared thoſe ſubſcriptions valid. The tax 


of about ſeventeen hundred thouſand pounds 
ſterling, impoſed on the eſtates of thirty- 


three Directors, then reputed worth near 


two millions ſterling, and divided amongſt 
the proprietors of the Company's new 
ſtock, proved but a poor ſatisfaction to all 
thoſe who, had bartered their money, and 
ſhares in the N ational debt, for ſhares and 


ſubſcriptions . in that Company. Thus the 


fortunes of a number of private perſons 
were deſt royed, and the Nation found it 
{elf juſt as poor as it was before. 
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In W mean time the e Sinking: Fund, 
formed in 17055 ſeemed to afford more 


folid hopes. More than fifty branches of 
Feen ad E mortgaged, were made 
rpetual, and the of them ap · 


printed to it, as faſt as i they mould be: 


-- cone free of the affignments on them. 


The annnal produce of this fund excteded 
twelve hundred thouſand pounds ſterling 
ſo early as the year 1727, notwithſtandin "S 
the Mis which had been diverted from it 
and a fair calculate demonſtrates that nk 
million anmually rettiburſed, with the fav. 
ings of intereſt added chereto, from the” 
fun reimburſed, would have in leſs than 
thirty years acquitted above fifty millions 
f our debts: whereas,” by a deplorable 
fatality, even during the length of pacific | 
55 with which Heaven favored the 
2 ns of George I. and George II. ſundry 
ExPences Occ; bed by the jen of 
the Reigning Family with the Continent: 
annual Tabſigics payed to foreigners frotn 
five hundred thoufand to a million ftetling, 
ig times of war: the civil liſt * carried 
n 


| The civil liſt is compoſed of the peculiar re- 
| venue 
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from five hundred” to near a million 
ſtetling: in ſhort, the current ſervice 
have | yearly abſorbed that fund, which 
ought to have been ſacred. _ On the other 
hard, the futti- of the national debt has 
been conſidered as facred, in a contraty 
ſenſe, ſince every feign, ſo far frotn di- 

miniſhing, has ſcru outty added to it, as 
conſttentioufty. as the trionatchs of India 
add to the Royal treaſure which has been 


* 


left them by their predeceſſors. | 
The Sinking Fund carried up to above 
1.460,000 J. a year in 1749, is already 
fiſen to ahove 1.700,000 /. and will ex- 
ceed two millions ſterling, by means of 


the difference of the reduction of intereſt 


on above 57 millions ſterling from 4 to 
3+ and 3 per cent. to reckon from the 
2th Decemb. 1750, and from the 25th 
Decemb. 1737. But the example of the 
aſt has made us ſo diſtruſtfull for the fu - 
türe, that it has been almoſt reproached to 
a moſt worthy Patriot, who adviſed and 
demonſtrated poſſible ſo advantageous a 
reduction, that he had no better than pre- 
pared new means for new expences. 


— 


— — — — — — ——— — 
* 3 * * 


vehue of the Crown, and certain ſungs granted to 
the King for the maintenance of his Houſe-hold, 
and other expences and charges of the Crown. 


M 6 'L Q:- 
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TH conclude this article, if one conſi- 
ders the means, and effects of the ſeveral 
reductions ſucceſſively operated ſince the 
Revolution: the ready quickneſs with 
which in 1748 the ſubſcription of a loan 
of a million. ſterling at 3 per cent. was 
filled, the motives which in the laſt decla- 
ration of a reduction of intereſt, deter- 
mined a great part of the proprietors. of 
the national debt at 4 per cent. to prefer 
3 per cent. to commence from Decem- 
ber 1757, with an aſſurance of etyoying. 
3: per cent. from 1750 to 1757, tp 
the reimburſement with which they were 
_ threatened in a very ſhort time: the eager- 
neſs with which the other part of the 
public creditors, who had not ſubſcribed 


in the terms of the Act, took the benefit 


of the delay allowed them for ſubſcribing, 
accepting as a favor, the puniſhment in- 
flicted on them for their tardineſs, of 
granting them the 3 per cent. only to 
December 1755, one may diſcover ſeveral 
truths, which, it is grievous no doubt, 
that there ſhould be no poſſibility of diſ- 
ſembling to one felf, to wit, 

Tnar the aim has conſtantly been ra- 
ther to encreaſe the Sinking Fund, than 
to ſink the debt effectually: that when the 
red uctions of intereſt were operated by re- 

imburſe- 


5 
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imburſements, the amount of the debt was 
not lefſened,. owing to the borrowings, at 
the ſame time being at leaſt equal to the 
re-imburſement : nay, that it hat even been 
encreaſed by the borrowing of freſh ſums 
upon the gain by the reduced intereſt. 

Trar the three great Com pani 14 de- 
voted to the Government, or rather to the 
advantage they found in lending money to 

it, has been the too fatal cauſe of that fa» 
cility the nation has met with, in plunging 
itſel into debt. 

Tua theſe Companies had found it 
confiſtent with their intereſt, to place out 
again with the Government, even at a re- 
duced intereſt, thoſe great Fon they had 
made out of it. 

Tr a hundred ad ten Governors 
and Directors of theſe Companies, in place, 
out of place, and ready to return into 
place, deſirous of the good graces of the 
Court, and engaged by what is remitted 
to them on the ſums they advance, have 
even forced thofe Companies to reductions 
of intereſt againſt their will and inten- - 
tion, by taking upon themſelves to open 
ſubſcriptions, of which they were ſure of 
foon ſecing a profit. by the ſhares being 

| negotiated above * on the Royal Ex- 
2 | 
Tarar 


— 
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Tur theſe creatufes: of the Miniſtry, 
theſe three Companies, give de Mindy: a 
dreadfull advantage over the Nation, eſpe- 
cially in that intimate correſpondence which 
mutual intereſts have eftabliſhed between 
the Bank. and the Court: on the ſide of 
the Bank, for the fake of the profits. it 
makes, on the loans to it out of thoſe 
funds it has at its diſpoſal, and which it 
multiplies at diſcretion, and upon the cir- 
eulation of the Exchequer Notes, &c. On 
the ſide of the Court, for the fake of the 
prompt and powerfull aids it receives from: 
the Bank, without the participation of Par- 
liament, and which it applies to the ad- 
vancement of its particular vie wwe. 
ITnar the ſum of theſe debts conſtantly: 
ehereaſing, and in the ſame proportion the: 
fum of their intereſt, from an Exact pay- 
ment of it, in, and amongſt the hands of 
the proprietors of the national debt, have 
been always a reaſon to them for dccept- 
ing a leſs and leſs intereſt, and that it is 
almoſt ſure that a reduction may be at- 


F tained of the intereſt on the national debt 
to 2 per cent. after the year 1737. 


Tnar the dread of being re-imburſed 
by the Government clearly points out the 
abaſement into which land is fallen, and at 
the ſame time the violent ſtate, and con- 
tractedneſs 


. 
* 
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tractedneſs ef à Trade; whith does not ob- 
tain: & preference oy the placing out of 


money it 4+ 
2 by 4 fatufiry hard 


THAT ia parlament, 
te ſor mount, all the members of the 
Country, as Well as of the Court. 
conctt with an equal ardor to ſtate off 5 
re. iurſe ment of the national debt; if 
they are landed-men, by theit oppoſition 
to any hew burtheris on their lands, which 
might accelerate the clearance: If they ate 
proptietors in the national debt, from the 
advantage they find in not being re- 
imburſed. | 

Fur the more the Enki. g-fund ſhall 
encfeaſe, either by the reduttions. of in- 
—— or by the affluetice of the funds 
incotpetable with it, -as faſt as they 
clear; the more will the means extend 5 | 
encteaſing the national debts by the ks 
swing of new ſums upon thoſe funds: 
that, in ſhort, the more the national debt 
ſhall ene the nearer will approach 
that inevitable moment of the deplorable 
cataſtrophe of the National eredit. 


Dude novus rerum ordo renaſcetur. 


Of Taxts. - 
Wars, intereſts foreign to the Nation, 
indiſcteetly purſued and defended, have 


prod uced 


— 
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produced debts; thoſe debts repeated have 
. occaſioned the multiplication of taxes : the 
want of exactneſs in re-imburſing, has 
- cauſed their continuation, and perpetuity. 
The hiftory of taxes of all kinds, which 
have compoled the reyenues of the Crown 
and Nation, ſince the conqueſt to this 
45 day, would doubtleſs take up an immenſe 
enumeration: but the ſtate of thoſe which 
actually ſubſiſt, preſents an adequate enough 
idea of them. Within this laſt Century, 
our imagination has been admirable fertile 
in creating new ones, or in reviving old 
ones, under new ſhapes: ever keeping 
equal pace with our debts, they have been 
from annual, become fixed for two or 
three years, afterwards prolonged, in ſhort 
perpetuated : and multiplied ad infinitum. 
Fifteen, or. ſixteen branches. of - duties, 
which exiſted under Charles II. of which 
hardly ſix were perpetual, have begot above 
an hundred, of which the greateſt part 
ſubſiſts to this ' = 

This State ks to us the Cusren- 
' HOUSE duties, collected on importation, 
with allowance indeed of a draw-back in. 
caſe 'of exportation within a limited time, 
but always over-burthenſome to Trade, 
whether preſently, payed down, or on truſt 
Upon bonding for them :. becauſe this oe 

th 
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thod of practice employs great ſums, of 
ſtock unprofitably, for, the merchant, an 
does not leave him the liberty of 2 
the moſt favorable times = ſale : duties 
beſides ſo multiplied and ſo complicated, 
that the collection of them being become 
perfectly a deep ſcience for the ſurveyors, 
and a miſtery for the merchants, has bred 
queſtions which have divided the opinions 
of our ableſt accomptants, and required 
the deciſion of Parliament upon them. 

Duties upon the Tobacco, ſo unaccount- 
ably calculated, that a foreigner ſhall buy 
it with us at 2. + the pound, whilſt an 
Engliſhman ſhall pay 84. 5. And notwith- 
ſtanding the bounty of 3 5. od. 4 for fix 
pounds of manufactured obacco, receiv- 
able at the time of exportation, ſix pounds 
of Tobacco exported by an Engliſhman 
will ſtand him in 15. 1 1 4. 4, whilſt: ſix 
pounds exported and manufactured by a 
foreigner ſhall only coſt him 15. 54. +, 
which making a difference of 35 per cent. 
muſt deſerve to the foreigner ſome pre- 
ference over us in the foreign markets, not 
to mention the advantage he has of inveſt- 
ing but x00 Ib, where we muſt inveſt 345, 
in the ſame quantity of commodity. 

Duties collected in ſome of our iſlands 
on "Off exportation of their . id 

: Ott 


Ps. 
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jotted to the improvement of our cblonits, 
but applied here to other tes. 
Duties on the exportation of cells, ft; 
candles, & c. and upon the imports of | 
whales from our fiſheries. - © 
Duties of the Excrsz, additional, and 
ſapet-additional, on the mike and home- 
confurtyption of the mercharidize, and com- 
_ thoditics the tot neceffary to life, or whickt 
are the moſt nattiral materials of our Com- 
merce: duties, Which through the multi. 
— * of theit objects, have niuſtiphed 
Surveyors, Commiffionets, &c. all Plales 
. at the devotion of the Contt ; duties, per- 
meious in their management to the liberty 
of the Subject, and to the liberty of $4 
Nation, By the influence which the exac- 
tors of thoſe duties, have over the minds 
and votes of the conſumers in the ritme_of 
eleQtions, by their threats, their Hgbr, ot 
thar indulgenct. 

The Malt-tax, of which the ae fin 
beer found ſo „ atid of a cofletion fo 
exfy, fo little ble to fraud, and fo mcle 

„ that it Has been p unctually con 
tmned frürm ear 91 year for ſity Tears | 
a tak Which t pay, upon the Whele 
of - the beet they e dender chte duties 
en fetail ans e. A Gy 5 whit the 
fie fich ſertte pay the hf of i being ad- 


mitted 
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mitted- to. for what they make 
at home, at the rate of five ſhillings per 
head in their families. W 
Duties upon ſoap and candles, hops, 
aper, cards, & c. upon tanned hides in 
Eoglend, anne thirty Per conf. of 
their value. ly 
Duties upon ſale, ſo immediately op- 
poſed to the advancement of our fiſheries, 
and from which it was fo long before they 
were freed : à tax at the ſame time the 
— chargeable in the collection of it, ſince 
it did not carty into the E 
clear half of the ſum collected. 
| Daties upon Tea, ſubject indeed to a 
draw-back upon exportation, but. {& exor- 
bitant . before their very recent reduction, 
that there uſed to be almoſt as muek ſmug» · 
gled in, as fairly entered, An abuſe, doubt - 
' teſs, and a very great one, but ftill a leſs 
than that of ſmuggling ever wines and 
brandics, efpecially from France, cauſed by 
their exceſſive duties: a fraudulent com- 
merce, of which the diſadvantage i is dou- 
ble for England, finee it is. carfied on in 
exchange for our wool and for our guineas, 
with which it fills the ports of France, and 
of Holand, neareſt to our coaſts; | 
I ſhall here remark by the ways that 


taxes * confumptions in general, 1 


xehequer * | 


p | Fon JENS 
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been preferred to others for many reaſons, 
the moſt part of them ſpecious, (without 
mentioning the particular motives which 
might ſeduce the legiſlators themſelves in 
their favor) as for example. 
Becauſe theſe taxes are the moſt eral 
ones, that is to ſay, ſuch as it is the leaſt 
poſſible to evade, or get exempted from, 
eſpecially the more their heck is that of 
neceſlary: conſumption. | 
Becauſe the duty ſeems of light wel ght; ; 
and, at the ſame time, of almoſt an infipit 
produce, by the infinite ſubdiviſion of the 
petty ſums of which it is compoſed. | 


HBecauſe it is not an arbitrary, or violent 


impoſition, and ſeems to be freely payed, 

ſince every one may fix, at his own diſcre- 

tion, the bounds of his conſumption. 
In fine, becauſe foreigners pay to us a 


nied, - 40 
At, Tear thels takes incurr the ob-. 


jection of being unequal, and unjuſt, in 


that, for the portion of things abſolutely 
neceſſary to life, the poor and the rich 
pay the ſame ſum: inſomuch that whereas 
the people being ſuppoſed divided into 
two: a pretty near equal, of which the 

One 


re hes ad . 


great portion of theſe duties, added to the 
"pie: of the commodities they buy from us. 
But it een at che fame re be de- 
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one has only its induſtry to live upon, the 
other poſſeſſes riches, enjoys, and pays the 
labor of the other: theſe two halves, ſo 
different in their abilities, ſhare neverthe- 
leſs equally the weight of theſe taxes upon 
all the commodities, or rather neceſſaries, 
of which the conſumption admits of little 
or no abuſe or luxury. The contribution 
is light, for the batchelors or ſingle per- 
ſons, in eaſy and idle ciroumſtances: but 
is exceſſive for thoſe uſefull ſubjects, of 
whom the e cheese ge, any a 
fortunes narrow. 79 

2dly, If the ſo ö ends os | 
theſe taxes was not greatly reduced by the 
charges of management, and levy of them, 
why multiply, and repeat them, as has ſo: 
often been done, on the fame articles, till 
the diminution of their conſumption, has 


at length given warning of ann the 8 
duty? ; 
gdly, We have flattered ourſelves: too 
much, if we have believed that on aug- 
menting the taxes upon the conſumption, 
we ſhould bring our work men to the ſo- 
briety, or frugality of a Frenchman, who 
lives, or rather ſtarves, upon roots, cheſ - 
nuts, bread and water; or to the thrif- 
tineſs of a Dutchman, who contents him- 
_ ve _ fiſh; and butter. milk. | 


When 


the price of their work to their mind, there 


 celluily-eeifing the price of commadities, 


| eur commodities confumned abroad. 


the very probable reaſon alledged 


Viki workmen can no longer rae 


fill remain two great refuges to them from 
labor, the Pariſh, and Robbing-. 
Achly, The taxes upon conſumption ne- 


x. they go on encreaſing, that part which 
the foreigners are ſuppoſed to pay, muſt = 
diminiſh in proportion, through the con- 
ſequential diminution of the quantity of b 


We have two proats of the exceſſive tiſe 
of the price of our manufactunes and pro- 


ducts. 
. end Fake 2s rice of 


tho-agins af cur ee chat of other 


nations, quality for quality, cauſed. by the 
ommodities they 


e price of the c 


draw from England, ſo much beyond the 


Price af thoſe ſent hy France and other na- 


tions to their colonies. Such, at leaſt, is 
by Ja- 
maica and our windward iſlands. far the 
exceſſive price of their 2 _— 
ſince the war, RR at London fram 


to 70 per cent. . 


the french iſlands, quality for quality. 
This was at the ſame time a plauſible mo- 
tive for their ſollicitation to the Parlia- 


e for a permiſſion of drawing certain 


| commodities 
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commadlities from France and ates pics 
where they were to be had e 
invitation, one would imagine, Public 1 


an 2 to foreigners, to e an 


The other proof, s the W or gra- 
dcn. we 2 25 

u the exportation of certain 0 argc 6 
5 commerce, to enable our merchants to 
ſupport 4 competition with forties in 


the markets ahroad : à very wiſe remedy 
no doubt, which too it will be neceſſary 
to extend to other . of 3 
mer in NV tion indu 
France the ſucceſs wh, the new manu- 
which in Switzerland, Germany. 
ee are daily ſpringi * 
| oblige us to it: yet, on an analyſis 
ale. or „ Pays back a ſum 
to the taxes on conſumption, it will 
be found that the duties are collected, and 
paid back without any advantage, and that 
the charges of collection, and paying deen, 
are ſo much neat loſs. 
But there will be no being perſuaded, 
that the. bounty can be ſufficient to repair 
the e done to Commerce by the 


taxes upon oohſumptions, if one = defer_ - 
to 


2 2 ard Difadvin tes 


to the ſentiment of Sir Matthew Decker, 4 
judicious author, and of known impartia-- 
lity; he proves by an exact, and moderate 
calculation, into which he was led by 
Locke and Davenant, that the taxes upon 
conſumptions, and crude materials, are 
more than doubled upon the merchandize 
by the augmentation which the taxes take, 
in being payed and repayed by all the 
hands through which the merchandize 
paſſes, before it arrives at the conſumers; 
and by the augmentations which "this in- 
creaſed Tum adds to the price of the crude 
materials, to the price of work, to the ex- 
pence of the workmen and merchants In 
their own proper conſumption, to the Pro- 
fit of the merchant, which muſt come out 
of the price of the merchandize, that has 
undergone, and 1 all theſe a 
| mentations, wa Sc. * 


He takes for — We tur tax 6m leather, by 
means of which he finds the price oes is — . 


ed with twelve augmentations which — ** —4 
payed, in paſſing ſucceſſively from the hands of the 
graxier, through thoſe of the butcher, t inner, and 
his workmen, the leather-cutter, ſhoemaker and his 
workmen. - Here are alread 7 ſeven 3 
augmentations of dearneſs for the ſhoes. , which 
themſelves uſe, an expence which every * of 
em 


* 
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Add to all this ſum of the Cuſtom- and . 
Excise duties thus doubled, the ſum of 
the other taxes, n Poors-rate, 125 . 
error ien 2 2 3 94310100 ot roo een 
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them muſt: 9 on leather inſelf = men he . | 
mentation of che tax itſelf, and four augmentations 
in proportion to the profit which muſt be made 
by the butcher, the tanner, the cutter, and the 
"ſhoemaker, out of 2 price n ſwelled of = | 
ener. Bag” ; en e 
A like tax will operate th ene n on * 

. — . of candles, ſoap „ And | 
But theſe 1 brs Mmocmakers, Kc. all 
conſume for Keir own uſe candles, beer, ſoap, and 
other neceſſary commodities): here are then again 
twelve, reſpective. augmentations on tha price of 
| ſhoes, from. every one of thoſe articles 
Now all who contribute to the fabrit ata Goth 
- merce of cloths, for example, from the ſhepherd to 
the wholeſale: merchant, aſe ſhoes ; and every one 
of them muſt charge the augmentation of the price 
of them upon the wool, and upon the numberlefs 
faſhionings it muſt receive before it is made into 
cloth. us the augmentations of the tax upon 
leather, and of all and any other tax on the con- 
ſumption of neceſſaries, will be repeated, ad inſini- 
tun, till all thefe ſums are ultimately payed. in a 
lump by the laſt conſumer. It will not then be 
| ha to- believe, that before coming to- him, 'the . 
tax will have been more than doubled: eſpecially, 
if it is qbſerved, that the tax is by every one of 
+ thoſe who pay it, and recoyer it again upon the 
merchandiſe, encreaſed at leaſt the intereſt of che 


advance he has made, reckoning ſrom the 25 0 
pays the naked tax of it. 
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it will be found, that the ſum total of 


theſe taxes is at 31 per cent. of the an- 


nual expence of the whole people of Eng- 


land, whom he computes at eight millions 
of men, at 8 1. ſterling per head (184 
livres) ſince the war preceding the publi- 
cation of his work. I aſk after that, 
Where is the nation with which we tan 
enter into a competition of commerce up- 
on equal terms; and what mighty matter 


is the two * cent. advantage we boaſt 


over ſome of our. rivals in the intereſt of 
money, towards reſtoring the level 10 
een them and us?? 

But to reſume the interrupted enumera- 
tion of taxes, you will find, Taxes upon 
- apprentices, upon hawkers and pedlars, 
upon - marriages, births, - burials, upon 
ſtage· and hackney-coaches ( thoſe of pri- 
5 perſons being exempted Þ) that is to 
ay taxes oppugnant to. induſtry and popu- 
lation, upon the wants of the Poor, and 
not upon the luxury of the Ric. 

Stam p- duties, which do not take in leſs 
. than. three hundred. articles ſubjected to 

ax. 2h ee them, 


This has ceaſed to be intirely true, ſince a tax 


has been laid on all wheel-carriages, without nota- 
© ble exception, but ones in a juſt fy Mey pane is a 


- wore 
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them, and which contribute to the ſling 
Juſtice-full dear to the Subject. 

Taxes upon letters, and packets by the 
Poſt, become ſo burthenſome, that Trade 
and commercial dealings have reaſon to 
complain of not bein 8 . reſ 0 
in them. 5 

Taxes upon the windows, that no Ne- 
ceſſary of life, not even the air, ſhould be 


exempt from the being taxed, and that the 
poor ſhould be made to pay for the light 
neceſſary for their work, as the rich, for 
that which lights chem, in their idleneſs. 
Taxes upon Land, taxes upon Heredita- 
ments, houſes, goods and chanel offices, 
penſions, wages, Hlerienn wy by: the 


King, &c. 


The Land- tax, desire the wikeit; end | 
the leaſt expenſive of all in the collection 
of it, ſince it does not ſtand in ſix- pence 
half- penny a pound ſterling charged on it, 
has two great faults; the one, the ſlowneſs 
of its levying, which is near two years ac- 
compliſhing : the other, the inequality of 


© . 0 has laſted ſince its inſtitution. 
Fhe firſt declaration of value being ſtill 


ſubſiſting, and the eſtimate of the rentals 


having been then ſo unequally made, that 


eue the tax is the ſame preciſely for 


2 every 
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have much forwarded the great work 
the reimburſement of our debts: 


every County, or province in England, 
ſome ſhall pay four ſhillings and perhaps 
more in the pound, whilſt others ſhall pay 


no more than three or two; infomuch, 


that it is not doubted, but that upon a 
fairer and exacter ſurvey, and eſtimate of 
the lands, the ſhilling a pound now com- 
puted at five hundred thouſand pounds, 


would have produced near a million. Such 


a reſſource as this amendment of a tax con- 
tinned from year to year, would doubtleſs 


d ths 
landed- men have, at all times, ſhowed no 
other care, or concern than for lowering: 


the land- tax from 4 to g, and in times of 


peace to 2 ſhillings in thy pound, inſpired. 
by the propenſity, and power which the 
rich have ever had to throw the burthen 

off themſelves upon the Poor, and without 


perceiving that the taxes they ſhould: per- 


petuate by this falſe ceconomy, muſt ulti- 
mately fall again at length upon their own- 


lands, through the diminution of conſump- 


tion at home, and abroad. 
The confideration of the different taxes 


which conſtitute the Revenue of the State, 


and of the inconveniencies of each, natu- 
rally leads a Patriot to the deſire of ne 
wn 5 ; 3 
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the means of taxing: all the articles which 
could, and ought to be made contribute, 
in the juſteſt, eaſieſt, equaleſt manner, to 
the Public charge; that is to ſay, of rax-- 
ing every ſubjedt in proportion to the ad- 
vantage he draws from Society: inſomuch, 
that with reſpect to him who has no pro- 
perty, ſo far from depriving him of the 
hopes of acquiring any, the inffuenee of 
the taxes ſhould be no more than a gentle 
ſpur to his induſtry, and that it ſhould fall 
reaſonably, and not arbitrarily” upon thoſe- 
who have ſome property, that is to ſay, in 
[an tar my to the real and Denen ellates 
they enjoy 05 5 
A free tax beating Way upen the gif. | 
ferent articles of 3 and con : 
| (thoſe of abſolute neceſſity excepted) feerms' 
the propereſt to fulfill theſe intentions. It 
is what the author above quoted, Sir Mat- 
thew Decker, ſeems to have happily ene- 
cuted in a recapitulation of divers articles 
of luxury, as the uſe of coaches, chairs, 
horſes, plate, jew ell diamonds, lakneades 
the cellar, brandy, tea, coffee, chocolate 
in private or public houſes, &c. He takes: 
each of theſe articles for the ſign of a for- 
tune of ſuch a certain revenue, upon which 
he is for impoſing a tax of three pence for. 

every 


NS. 


who. have no 


5 
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 evety. pound ſterling, double upon unmar- 
ried .. perſons, ſimple as to houſekeepers 
upon the maſter of the family, a fourth 
upon women, an eighth upon each child 


under age, &c. a tax which ſhould be le- 


vied upon all the articles of luxury, fon the 
permiſſion of which every ſubject ſhould 


take out yearly licences from the State. 


He demonſtrates this tax to be the freeſt, 
the leaſt eaſy to evade by fraud, as it turns 
upon a public luxury which every one has 
an initereſt in diſcovering of another: 5 


leaſt diffcult, me the leaſt expenſive 


the collection of it: of the readieſt reco- 
very, by al 3 diſcount for prompt 
payment n 9 months; a tax, 


in ſhort, certainly more advantageous to 


the. Proprietors oß real, and./ perſonal. e- 

ſtates, to the metchants, and to thoſe 

roperty, than the other 

actual taxes 4 it be; nnn, to 

them. e19ytt, 4 £142; 3 Sf 

Min 22202602 Jo u n 25 Thi, 
ai nu . eren 


of age Trude wittrials,” the ecdargycontamp. 


tions, the manufacturers bein ing diſburthened of the 
duties, and the conſequences 


them, which double 
eir price, this diminution would augment the 
rade, 8 revenues, and the of every one. 
_ every one would have the means of . 
12 ut 


4 - L 
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- 'Fhis project is the means he propoſes 
to arrive at very eſſential and? intereſting 
reforms: but if the alterations he has 
planned appear too; ardudus an under- 
taking, nobody has refuſed him the juſtice 
to allow, but that his project is the moſt 
deſirable, and the beſt to be ſubſtituted to 
the ſyſtem of Exciſe, and Cuſtom-houſe 
duties, the moſt capable of ſufficiency, 
iet ie unn Tr 1% 0 
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but the tax to which that luxury would be ſub- 
jected, would be ſo equitable, that it would be only 
the more productive, the more luxury ſhould ex- 
ceed, or go beyond a neceſſary conſumption. The 
tax too would be as free as the luxury itſelf. 
Then again, luxury would be moderate in trade, 
and in the other uſefull profeſſions, from the great 
advantages which the wiſe, and the frugal, would 
find in their moderation, above thoſe who ſnould 
The actual duties are repeated and augmented 
in proportion to the neceſſity of the articles of con- 
ſumption which are ſubjected to it, the confume 
pays 200, where the State does not receive above 
100; now the tax upon luxury will be ſo much 
the farther removed from this inconveniency, as 
the articles of it are removed from the neceſſary, 
and general conſumption. be e 
The charges of collecting the Exeiſe, and Cuſtom- 
houſe · duties, are at leaſt 10 per cent. whereas in 
this propoſed tax, they will not be above three 
pence in the pound, or 14, per cent. 
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to the ordinary occaſions of the State, 
and of extenſion, in caſe of extraordinary 
xigencies. "48 

However, whether this n be. or 
be not I, a thilling more only on 
the actual land- tax, or rather the two 


dnilags a pound, as at preſent, but upon 


a nem, and exact ſurvey, and eſfimate, 
Haithfully app yearly in conjunc- 


tion with * Sinking Fund, to the reim- 
burſement of our debts, would in leſs than 
twenty years effectuate the clearance of the 
nation, and the ſuppreſſion of above four 
millions ſterling of annual taxes, or paid 
for intereſt, But it is vain for a patriot to 
hope for his Country, all the good he ima- 
mes, or ſees poſſible. The proprietors 


of the debts have acquired too great a 
credit; the landed-men will remain blind 
to their true intereſts; in ſhort, the mini- 
ftry will continue to purſue its old tracks : 


| bribery, and corruption are become to it, 
-its ſprings of government, the taxes mul- 


| tiplied under fo many ſhapes, produce lu- 


crative employs without number to give 
away, and ſpread every where its influence 
over elections: it will not then renounce 
the firmeſt prop of the empire it has u- 
ſurped over the Nation, and even over the 

| _ King 


Vc 


poſal, under the f 5. ete 
naging for his in ft an Wk , 


currently Low! againſt tlie Gdod of the 


tution the wiſeſt, the nobleſt, the moſt 
capable of rendering happy Men who will 
be free, and the moſt worthy of a King, 


ſerve to be ſo! ON 


* 


Hoy GRE 
King to te i it | Barca ud 


his diſ- 
t of ma- 


= Whilſt then ſo 5 Pare con- 


Public, what hopes can the Future preſent 
to us, or ocber than unprofitable regrets A 
for the deplorable overturn, of a Conſti- 


who ſnould place his content and glory in 
commanding over men free, and who de- 
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the Progreſs of Trade and- avigatibis, 
its firſt Beginning: In Eight Volumes in Folio, 


Price Nine Guineas neatiy bound; in Flo, 


by the learned Mr, Fobn Lecke. Illuſtrated 
wth ſeveral Hundred uſeful Maps and Cuts. 
Containing Views of the FE ns Countries, 
Cities, Towns, Forts, Ports and 
Alſo the Birds, Beafts, Fiſh, Serpents, 'Trees, 
Fruits and Flowers; ; "with the - habits. of the 6 
8 ae all elegantly engraved on 


Plat 
8 B. TÞ Seventh and E ;ghth WHEL =D 
may be had alone, to complete thoſe Gentle 


— bein which have purchaſed - the As es : | 


Volumes. 


UI. The Hiſtory of EDINBURGH 
from its Warn to the preſent Time: Con- 
taining a faithful Relation of the OY Tranf- 
actions of the Citizens, Accounts of the ſeveral _ 
Pariſhes, its Governments, Civil eee 
and Military, Incorporations of "Trad 
Manufactures, Courts of Juſtice, State of 
Learning, Charitable Foundations, c. To- 


Sether with the antient and preſent State 7 
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House the Sale, (Wn 
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__ In one Volume in Fon Folio. Pl on a fine 3 


1 Paper, { N hh 
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mne Nen egion 18 5 8 ma 2 
Rag the Prench Fo: antry into thitty Le on Fc 
Wich three Tables, eee the 
| 1 made in their ge null x 
T chat *Purpole, and the Pay of the {eve 
Banks in the Legion. 'Tog F. 5 th 
Great Mars T hou hits” on c. fe on es of 
the French Vieories' abe Dora the two“ 
IR Wars; and his Delineation * the preſpiſt 
ns of the Zac Army. tee from 
iginal;Frepch, with an additio an jof 
15 Dre poſes Legion, and. others of the , Battan 
lien, Which were a omitted in the; Quiginal-..;. 


n | 

N. Tie Celebrated' Dr, FREDERIC 
t'YSCH's 5 85 PARADES in, 115 
gery and Midwifry. Now firſf tran from 

he Latin . into ngl; 5 by a FPhyßcian. 1 5 "= 
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